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DIPPEL WINS AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Directors Decide to Renew His 
Contract as Administrative 
Director 





Andreas Dippel has won his fight for 
recognition at the hands of the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
his success is due quite as much to the 
quiet campaign he made as to the fact that 
he has added to his previous good record 
by work of the highest efficiency this sea- 
son. 

At a meeting of the directors, held on 
Saturday last, Mr. Dippel’s $25,000 a year 
contract as Administrative Director was 
renewed, with the concurrence of Mr. Gat- 
ti-Casazza. the general manager. 

The Board of Directors, consisting of 
Messrs. Otto H. Kahn, Henry Rogers Win- 
throp, Edmund Baylies, T. DeWitt Cuyler, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Eliot Gregory and 
Rawlins L, Cottenet, issued an official state- 
ment in which they said that while Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza would preserve the authority 
inherent in his position as general manager, 
he has willingly assented to the assign- 


ment to Mr. Dippel, besides his adminis- 
trative functions, of an important share in 
the artistic management. The announce- 
ment also stated that a division of the ac- 
tivities thus arranged for will not be along 


the Mies of the nationality of composers 


or conductors, but the management will 
bend their united efforts towards obtaining 
the highest standard of performances in 
whatever language and by whatever com- 
poser. 

After the official announcement made by 
the directors, Mr. Gatti-Casazza made a 
statement to the effect that Mr. Dippel’s 
continuation as administrative director met 
with his cordial approval. Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza alluded to the differences which had 
existed, but stated that those were now 
happily over, and that there was perfect 
accord between himself and Mr. Dippel. 
He desired, however, to emphasize particu- 
irly that Mr. Dippel as well as himself was 
pposed to the idea of having a line of de- 
marcation, according td nationality, in the 
management. Mr. Gatti-Casazza said that 
he would be as much interested in German 
as in French and Italian productions, 
as would be Mr. Dippel. The management 
would know no preference and no division 
of responsibility in this regard and all pro- 
ductions should be considered not those of 
[r. Dippel or of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, but 
t the management of the Metropolitan Op- 
ra Company. 

Following this, Mr. Dippel issued a 
tatement in which he said that he endorsed 
what Mr. Gatti-Casazza had said; that he 
preciated the expressions of good-will 
n the part of the directors and of the 


eeneral manager, and sincerely reciprocated 


em. He also stated that whatever differ- 
nees had existed bétween him and Mr. 
atti-Casazza—which, by the bye, he said 
d been greatly exaggerated in the public 
nd—had been dissolved, and that there 
1s now complete harmony and unity of 
irpose. He also said that he was particu- 


tly gratified that the unfortunately preva- 
nt idea of a division of the Metropolitan 
era forces into two antagonistic camps, 
e Italian and one German, cannot under 
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ANDREAS DIPPEL 


Who Has Won His Fight for Recognition at the Metropolitan Opera House. His 
Contract as Administrative Director Has Been Renewed 





the arrangement provided for next season 
retain even a semblance of reality. 

He said that he looked forward to the 
opportunity of demonstrating, as Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza had already notably demonstrated 
in his own case by his well-known stand 
for German and modern opera at La Scala, 
that his artistic sympathies were not con- 
fined to any one nationality, and that he 
will bestow as much interest and painstak- 
ing care upon his part of the work in the 
production of French and Italian as of 
German opera. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
it was also decided that there was no desire 
to reduce expenses; on the contrary, both 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Dippel were 
given to understand that the next season at 
the Metropolitan must exceed in diversity 
of production and elaborateness of staging 
anything before attempted. This attitude, 
in spite of the threatened deficit, has un- 
questionably been forced by the increasing 
success of Mr. Hammerstein’s enterprises. 

The directors have not as yet, as had 
been expected, come to any decision with 
regard to the selection of a business man 
ager, who will, it is understood, in future 
look after the business department of the 
opera house, so as to enable Messrs. Gatti- 
Casazza and Dippel to attend absolutely to 
the artistic side of the enterprise. 





Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


President Wallerstein to Be Deposed? 


It is.understood that in the event of Dr. 
Adelaide Wallerstein not resigning, she is 
to be deposed from the presidency of the 
Rubinstein Club. This ultimatum was pre- 
sented to the former by Mrs. William R. 
Chapman, the secretary and treasurer. In 
anticipation of the coming contest both 
have engaged counsel. Action will be 
taken at the meeting called for March 11, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Dr. Wal- 
lerstein has asked to be present so as to 
state her side of the controversy. It is 
said that she cannot use the name “Rubin- 
stein Club” for the new organization she 
threatens to form so long as the majority 
of the present organization wish to retain it. 





Tilly Koenen to Sing Here Next Season 


M. H. Hanson, who has made such a 
great success in managing the tour of Dr. 
Ludwig Willner, announced on Wednes- 
day that he had completed arrangements 
by cable whereby he will, next season, pre- 
sent Tilly Koenen, the great German sing- 
er, in America. It is believed that Miss 
Koenen’s tour will arouse as great a sen- 
sation in musical America as did that of 
Dr. Willner. 


. SEMBRIGH ROYALLY 


RECEIVED IN BERLIN 


Great Enthusiasm at First Appear- 
ance Since Her Return 
from America 


Bertin, Feb, 27.—Mme. Sembrich made 
her first appearance in Europe since her 
recent triumphant farewell in New York at 
a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Berlin on Wednesday night. She re- 


ceived a tremendous ovation from a stand- 
ing-room-only audience, of which one-third 
were Americans. 

The prima.donna was in splendid form, 
arousing her auditors to an unprecedented 
pitch of enthusiasm. Although the program 
had been a long one, the audience refused 
to leave the hall until Mme. Sembrich re- 
sponded to half a dozen final encores. As 
a tribute to a bevy of American girls in the 
vanguard of the enthusiasts storming the 
platform, Mme. Sembrich sang an English 
song to her own accompaniment as a clos- 
ing number. The members of the orches- 
tra were in imminent danger of being 
snowed under during the evening by the 
avalanche of floral tributes sent to the con- 
cert. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Hill entertained 
at tea in honor of Mme. Sembrich and her 
husband, Professor Stengel, at the Embassy 
on Thursday, only a few musical and 
artistic friends being present. Frank La 
Farge, the young Illinois pianist, who is 
well known in America as Mme. Gadski’s 
accompanist, officiated with credit at the 
piano for Mme. Sembrich. 








Opera Comique at the Metropolitan 


Twenty operas and operettas, some of 
the type that figure in the répertoire of the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, have been obtained 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
production there and at the New Theater, 
beginning next season. Arrangements also 
have been made for engaging a company 
of French singers to reinforce the present 
organization for the operas of the Italian 
and German répertoire. 

The French singers will be employed in 
the presentation of the works of the Opéra 
Comique type. It has been announced that 
the Metropolitan has contracted with the 
various publishers for the exclusive rights 
for a term of years to produce in America 
Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin,” Leroux’s 
“La Reine Fiamette” and “Le Chemineau,” 
Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe Bleu,” Debus- 
sy’s “Le Diable dans le Beffroi” and “La 
Chitte de la Maison Usher,” both founded 
on tales by Edgar Allan Poe; Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” Wolf-Farrari’s “Le 
Donne Curiose,” Massenet’s “Werther” and 
Laparra’s “Habanera.” To add to the vafri- 
ety of the French répertoire, there will also 
be included many of the works of a lighter 
type, such as “Les Dragons de Villars,” 
“Fra Diavolo,” “La Dame Blanche,” “Le 
Postillon de Lonjumeau,” “Le Domino 
Noir” and such classic operettas as “Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” “La Fille de Mme. 
Angot,” “La Belle Helene,” “Orphée aux 
Enfers” and “La Grande Duchesse de Ger- 
olstein.” 


American Pianist Scores in Berlin 


Bertin, March 1.—Sybilla Clayton, a 
young American pianist, who is a pupil of 
Professor Alberto Jonas, gave a recital last 
Thursday with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and scored a distinct success. 
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PLAYS THREE ORGAN NOVELTIES 





John Hermann Loud Gives a 
Notable Recital-Program 
in Boston 


Boston, March 1.—John Hermann Loud, 
one of the foremost concert organists of 
the country, gave his two hundredth recital 
in Jordan Hall last Wednesday evening, 
presenting a program of unusual interest. 
Mr. Loud played three numbers not pre- 
viously heard in Boston, the Giaccona, by 
Pachelbel; an andante in B from Horatio 


Parker’s sonata, op. 65; and Passacaglia in 
B minor by Elias Blum, a Boston organist 
and composer, The other numbers included 
Bach’s prelude and fugue in G; Mendels- 
sohn’s organ sonata, op. 65, No. 3; Lem- 
mens’s scherzo symphonique concertant, 
Guilmant’s second Meditation in F sharp 
minor; Rheinberger’s Allegro Vivace, from 
the Pastoral Sonata. 

This program was interesting in many 
ways. It presented composers who repre- 
sent the various schools from 1653 to the 
present time. The prelude and fugue is one 
of Bach’s most representative compositions 
and is the one which was selected for “Fa- 
mous Composers and Their Works,” edited 
by Theodore Thomas. 

The Sonata, op. 65, is probably the most 
popular of all of Mendelssohn’s great so- 
natas for the organ. Mr. Loud gave a 
masterly performance of this work and 
nothing could be more beautiful than his 
interpretation of the final movement, the 
Andante Tranquillo. The Scherzo Sym- 
phonique is one of the finest examples of 
Lemmens’s style of composition. 

The audience was made up of many of 
Boston’s prominent organists and musicians, 
and Mr. Loud was warmly applauded, and 
at the close of the program added an en- 
core. 

Mr. Loud gave his first organ recital 
thirteen years ago and since then has taken 
the most enthusiastic interest in the pro- 
duction of great works for the organ and 
in the giving of recitals in all parts of the 
country. While in Europe Mr. Loud was 
made an associate of the Royal College of 
Music in London and is a Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists. He is also 
an active member of the New York Manu- 
script Society; a member of the Harvard 
Musical Association of Boston, and an hon- 
orary member of the Rhode Island Musical 
Association. 

In the playing of these two hundred re- 
citals in the past thirteen years Mr. Loud 
has performed fully eight hundred different 
works. He has played all the sonatas by 
Mendelssohn, Guilmant (with whom he 
studied for some time), Rheinberger and 
Merkel, and has also played all the pre- 





CLARA 


de RIGAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Voice Placing te Repertory 


Madame Langendorff, the 
great contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, 
and the Royal Opera of Ber 
lin and Vienna, says : 


May rst, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 


uses in her lessons. [Translation.] 


Concert and Recital Engagements Accepted 
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JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
Distinguished New England Organist 


ludes and fugues and tocattas by Bach, as 
well as all the miscellaneous compositions 
by Dubois, Gigout, Widor, Cesar Franck, 
Lemmens, Liszt, Horatio Parker, Clauss- 
man and others. 

Mr. Loud possesses a wonderful grasp of 
the possibilities of the organ as a concert 
instrument. He is one of the finest exam- 
ples of the American musician by birth and 
by education. a En Ee 


NOTED ITALIAN BARITONE 
FOR BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


Director Henry Russell, in Rome, En- 
gages Cavaliere Sarmiento, a 
Wealthy Singer 


Rome, Feb, 27.—One of the most inter- 
esting engagements Henry Russell has an- 
nounced for the Boston Opera House, of 
which he is director, is that of Cavaliere 
Sarmiento, a baritone. He is a prominent 
member of Roman society, noted for his 
handsome appearance, and has a fortune 
of several millions. He is the owner of 
the Palazzo Sarmiento, which is an annex 
to the Royal Palace of the Quirinal. 

It appears that six years ago Signor Sar- 
miento wanted to study singing with Rus- 








sell merely with a view to his own amuse- - 


ment. His voice, however, developed to such 
an astonishing degree that, notwithstanding 
the opposition of his family and the indig- 
nation of Roman society, he accepted a con- 
tract to sing in Buenos Ayres, where his 
success was immediate and unprecedented. 





MARY WOOD CHAS 


CONCERT 
PIANISTE 
LECTURE 


SUITE 680 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO RECITALS 


JOSEPHINE SWICKARD 


SOPRANO 


Residence, 116 West 79th St. 
’Phone, 6940 River 


. E. FRANCKE, 





1402 Broadway, WN. Y. 


On his return to Rome, however, serious 
efforts were made to prevent his. accepting 
any further engagements, and it is only due 
to his friendly relations with Mr. Russell 
that the Boston public will have the privi- 
lege of hearing him. 

Cavaliere Sarmiento and his beautiful 
wife, who is a prominent member of the 
Roman nobility. are to be seen driving in 
the Corso every afternoon. Queen Mar- 
gherita, who is noted for her love of music, 


takes a personal interest in the Cavaliere, 


and on more than one occasion the wealthy 
baritone has been invited to sing at Court. 


MISS GOODSON WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Difficult Brahms Concerto a Bril- 


liant Feature of Chicago 
Concert 


Cuicaco, March 1.—The Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra divided its attention last 
week adroitly and artistically between Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, Brahms and Wagner. In 
addition it had a valuable and artistic as- 
sociate in the person of Katharine Good- 
son, the English pianist. 

The overture to Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” 
familiar and ever welcome, was given with 
fine feeling and grace, followed by a most 
beautiful and impressive reading of the 
rarely given sixth symphony of Beethoven, 
known as “Pastoral.” While Mr. Stock and 
his instrumentalists played it with freedom 
and there was no lack of reverence, all the 
delicate effects were accurately delineated, 
giving the very spirit of spontaneity. 

Brahms’s Piano Concerto in D minor, 
op. 15 followed the intermission, introduc- 
ing Miss Goodson as the soloist in this 
most difficult and at times ungrateful se- 
lection which passes from the sonata to the 
real symphonic form in weight and impor- 
tance with passages for the piano fairly 
outrivaling the difficult instrumental parts 
for full orchestra. 

It is infrequently heard by reason of its 
very difficulty, but there were a number 
of things to commend its revival at this 
time, not only the commendable accuracy of 
the orchestra, but the work of Miss Good- 
son, which was resourceful in its technical 
artistry and showed real intellectuality in 
the revelation of the Brahms problem. Her 
playing of every movement of the concerto 
was approved and she was recalled to the 
stage a number of times at the finish. She 
was very much pleased with the accompani- 
ment and volubly complimented Director 
Stock. 

The final number of the program was the 
Prelude and Love music of “Tristan und 


Isolde,” given con amore by the orches- 
tra. C. E. N. 











An Excellent and Newsy Paper for 
Musicians 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 23, 1900. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

It gives me great pleasure to renew my 
subscription. MusicAL AMERICA is an ex- 
cellent and newsy paper for musical people. 

F. Avery JONEs, 


Organist St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 


PITTSBURG MAN IS 
HONORED IN BERLIN 


Walter McClintock Dines with 
Royalty and Explains Indian 
Festival Music 


. Pirtspurc, March 1.—Walter McClintock, 
the specialist in Indian ethnology, had the 
pleasure of lecturing before the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany recently. 
As a result of the lecture, Mr. McClintock 
was invited to dine with them and explain 
further the results of his studies among the 
Blackfeet Indians. The discussion was con- 
cerned almost entirely with the music ac- 
companying certain Indian ceremonies. 
Much interest was shown by the Prince 
and Princess and other notable guests pres- 
ent. It will be recalled that Mr. McClintock 
furnished the story for Arthur Nevin’s 
Indian opera, “Poia.” 

May Marshall Cobb, E. Lucille Miller, 
Anna Belle McCoy, Mrs. Vida McCullough 
McClure and Jean McClure, sopranos; 
Katherine Luigenfelser, Ida Mae Heatley, 
contraltos; John B. Siefert, Frau T. Nee- 
ley, A. J. Elliott and Thomas Hughes, ten- 
ors; and A. Watson Johns and Elmer L. 
Smith, bassos, will be the soloists at a con- 
cert to be given at Carnegie Music Hall 
March 11, by Ellsworth Giles, for the bene- 
fit of a well-known charitable organiza- 
tion. 

The concert scheduled to be given by 
the Mozart Club and the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra to-morrow evening at Carnegie 
Music Hall has been postponed, because of 
a conflict of dates, until Thursday evening, 
March 18. 

Because of the success of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman and Paul K. Harper in their 
American Indian music lecture-recital, given 
recently before the Tuesday Musical Club, 
they have consented to repeat it, the middle 
of March, at the Hotel Schenley, for the 
benefit of a local charity. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra was given a flat- 
tering reception Friday night and Saturday 
afternoon after the annual Canadian tour. 
The audiences were exceptionally enthusi- 
astic. Mme. Jeanne Jomelli made her first 
appearance at these concerts, and was well 
received. She sang an aria from “Der 
Freischiitz.” The group songs with piano 
included Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” 
Spross’s and Chaminade’s “Summer Song.” 
The orchestra played Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony, Massenet’s prelude, “The Last 
Dream of the Virgin,” Smetana’s sym- 
phonic poem “The Moldau” and Tschaikow 
sky’s “Marche Slave.” & GS. 








Knapp’s Band gave a second of a series 
of six concerts in the Belasco Theater, New 
York, last Sunday evening, before an au 
dience of 1,000. C. P. Knapp, banker, pub 
lisher and musician, has got together a good 
organization and they were heard to their 
own credit. 
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7 PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 57 Eminent European and American Masters, including 


W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phillips 


Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 
Louis Bachner, 


Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Catalogue of Courses, Grades, Terms, etc., mailed on request. 





fjottschalk [yric School 


A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached to the School. ‘Catalog mailed. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEODORE HABELMANN 
SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Formerly Stage — of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, a Bog 


909 WEST END AV 


Seventh 
Phone 7039 River. NEW Youre N N.Y. 
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Composer-Director 
Formerly Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 
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DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTR 


FIRST TOUR IN AMERICA 


HERR WILLY OLSEN, Conductor 


Management: R. E. Johnston, St. James Bidg., Broadway & 26th St., New Yerk. 


wat INSTRUCTION—SOLO SUPRANO 


Address: Artist Direct 
54 ST. PAUL’S PLACE, BROOKLYN 
Telephone: 727 Flatbush 
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Mime. Bordica, Mme. Jomelli, Hime. 


, Mme. Bacen 
in Lockhart, Edouard “rt 


OF 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Orchestra Consists of 65 Eminent Musicians 


VICTOR I. CLARKE, Associate Conductor 


da, Mme. Bouton, Germaine Schaitrer, Balmeres, Spaulding, Petecha!': 
thier, Avery Belvor, w' appear as soleists with this orchestra. 
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OPERA OFFERS HER NO ALLUREMENT 


Janet Spencer, Who Has Won Eminence on the Concert and Recital 
Stage, Defends This Form of Musical Expression as the More 
Artistic Field for Those With the Gift. of Song , 


HE popular belief that the opera stage 
is the end and goal of all singers and 
the highest expression for vocal gifts is 
sturdily combated by a Philistine in the 
form of Janet Spencer, the well-known con- 
tralto, who strongly supports her concep- 
tion of the situation that on the concert and 
recital stage is the finest and most artistic 
field for those with the gift of song. 
“With all conviction and earnestness do 
I affirm that my artistic aim is not to attain 
the eminence of the vocal art through the 


medium of grand opera, so commonly be- 
lieved to be the ambition of all singers, but 
by gaining the heights perfecto of my own 
field of concert and recital,” said Miss 
Spencer. “Why should opera always be 
held up as standard of the best in music, 
vocally speaking?” she continued with the 
insistence of the woman who knows she is 
propounding a real question and glories 
therein. “Can nothing good come out of 
the concert and recital field?” Though 
it is highly incongruous to compare a 
woman with His Silenceship the Sphinx, 
the singer’s evident satisfaction in query- 
ing this brain-racking question was tangibly 
tinged with the air of the adamantine mon- 
ster who tradition accredits with keeping 
the ancients “guessing.” 

The contralto, however, proved that she 
can answer questions as well as put them 
by replying to her own. “Tiiere is no good 
reason. The solution is the solution of all 
ancient things which continue unquestioned 
by the public at large—custom. Opera on 
account of the great publicity given it and 
the fact that to many the highest in music 
is synonymous with the term, opera has 
been put upon the pedestal of supremacy 
in solitary glory, it not having dawned upon 
the custom-inoculated mind that another 
branch of music could approach it in ar- 
tistic aims or values. 

“But,” and Optimism rose like Venus 
from the ripples and waves of her smile, 
“a new era has dawned. Music-loving 
creation is finding pleasure in the concert 
and recital realm. It is significant of 
change. No, indeed,” returning to the in- 
itial ramification of the subject, “I do not 
consider myself a pariah because my work 
lies outside of the grand opera flies. There 
is a great and beautiful goal for me and 
my sister and brother artists which finds 
its means and end in the work which now 
engages me.” 

Here was room for thought, nay, a whole 
castle of it. The interviewer donned his 
diving suit consisting of two teaspoonfuls 
of suavity in a half-glass of high-browism 
and prepared to delve into the subject’s 
depths. A full-rigged Why loomed in the 
offing seeking and finding a port to dis 
charge its onus. Did she, with the fatalism 
of her sex—the pure cussedness that has 
brought intellectual darkness upon many a 
masculine mind—answer in that wonder- 
fully final and satisfied tone—‘Because” ? 
No, gentle reader. May it be ever to her 
honor she did not. Her vocabular steed 
took the hurdle of temptation as grace- 
fully as a trained hunter. 

“*There’s a reason,’” she said epigram- 
matically, “inasmuch as there is contained 
so much that is real and true art in con- 
‘ert and recital work. Music’s sphere is 
wide and vast and my place in its eternal 
scheme of things is of sufficient promise 
and worthiness as to make it unnecessary 
to glean the golden rewards of artistic per- 
fection from other fields than which it has 
been ordained I should be placed. There- 
fore,” with every feature enhancing the 
sincerity and reality of her oratory, “inas- 
much as men were created free and equal, 
let there be an Abraham Lincoln of music, 
n abolitionist whose office will be to break 
down the wornout ideas that those of the 
pera and those alone are of the elect. To 

e and to many others I know that there 
re personal and artistic satisfactions in- 


numerable incidental to a career such as 
mine.” 

Miss Spencer is mistress of the art of 
speaking as well as singing. It was a 
pleasure to hear her discourse on such an 
intimate subject. 


She then treated of the utilitarian side 
of art of her work, speaking of its vast 
power for good in furthering the educa- 
tion of the world musically. Voice was 
given to the strong fact that it was pos- 
sible to bring music into the smaller cities 
with less expense by way of concert and 
recital than via opera, the latter requiring 
a large company, scenery and costumes and 
presenting greater difficulties of manage- 
ment. 

“I much prefer recital work to concert 
for the reason that it affords greater scope 
in the selection of renderings. In concert 
where one has only a small number of 
songs great care must be observed in se- 
lection, there not being that catholicity of 
taste allowable, while in a recital the very 
finest in music can be put on the program 
with less hamper of choice.” 

The opera bee was still buzzing in the 
interviewer's mind and accordingly the con- 
tralto was doomed to that gridiron again. 
Perhaps of the Aoi polloi himself, a believer 
in the custom which had been so attacked, 





it seemed improbable to his orthodox mind 
that there had not been at least some in- 
clination or pining after operatic laurels. 
Accordingly: “Didn’t you ever have any 
prediliction or intention of pursuing the 
opera course?” 

“Twice,” she said smiling, in tones vent 
vidi vici, “but on each occasion the guid- 
ing hand of Fate swerved me aside. Ter- 
restrial circumstance put the initial inten- 
tion into the condition 4 la Morpheous, 
and the second was given quietus by 
friends, whose counsels were to continue 
along the line already began. It was 
pointed out to me that my career as it 


promised could be likened unto a tight- 
rope walker whose goal is always in sight, 
straight ahead, while that of the opera 
singer is tortuous and always lies around 
the corners of life. 

“My nearest approach to opera is ora- 
torio. I have acquired a large reportoire 
in this field and take great pleasure in ex- 
tending it.” 

The tide of conversation drifted to filthy 
lucre. Mammon was exploited via the 
emoluments of concert singing. Again the 
fell word “opera,” this time associated with 
“singer,” brought a hostile chill in the at- 
mosphere. It was the mention of the large 
sums they sometimes received that evoked 
a tidal wave of loquacity. “As a rule,” 
said Miss Spencer, “opera singers are not 
a success in concert, and yet because they 
are of the opera stage the public has 
been hallucinated to the degree of sup- 
posing them capable of spell-binding powers 
greatly exceeding those who are simply of 
the concert stage. But,” she added, 
warmly, “the mistake is beginning to be 


found. Coming as they do from another 
field, they do not surpass those who con- 
centrate on that work. Opera and my 
work are utterly distinct and require dif- 
ferent study. An operatic singer portray- 
ing a role has favoring aids and supports 
which the concert singer entirely lacks. I 
refer primarily to the glamor and the fas- 
cination of the stage. This is a great 
factor, the first aid to the musically well 
or injured. Other considerations there are 
also, such as lighting of the stage; the en- 
hancement of costume; the dramatic inter- 
est and power of the libretto, often carry- 
ing the burden of a production; the imme- 
diate presence of stage divertments and 
other artists, imparting a general attractive- 
ness. These are the advantages which an 
opera sing2r possesses in her favor. Of 
course, however,” stern justice claiming its 
own, “they also have the difficulties of 
stagecraft to acquire. But I speak directly 
of the voice, its quality and value.” 

The omnipresent subject of America’s 
musical growth could not be neglected. 
Miss Spencer joins the serried hosts who 
are extolling the remarkable extension of 
the musical realm. Admitting the start 
which the East has got in musical things, 
her expression of wonder and delight 
were all for the West, for which she claims 
great things. 

The interviewer had the consciousness 
that he was not treading forbidden ground, 
but rather that which the singer was very 
well qualified to discuss, i. e., the personal 
attributes and arts of the singer exclusive 
of voice. The conversation had already 
answered the question in the interviewer’s 
mind as to the potency of human magnet- 
ism in such a work’ as Miss Spencer’s. 
“Next to voice itself success depends on 
personal magnetism,” she said. “It is the 
faculty of winning the audience that de- 
termines what mark you attain in their 
opinion. My recipe for making my audi- 
ence sympathetic and with me, as it were, 
is to make myself sympathetic with the au- 
dience; to feel and understand their love 
and demand of what is good and then con 
centrate my whole being into attaining that. 
It is policy to think. To think what the 
public wishes and to be confident that it is 
your privilege and power to grant that de- 
sire. A singer on a public platform must 
come not as a fugitive with fear and 
trembling, but with gladness and willing- 
ness. There is needed that inward con- 
sciousness of sufficiency and interest in the 
audience and then if the voice is there suc- 
cess will join the trio. 

“What is my denouement of getting the 
atmosphere and feeling of a song? By 
the study of the song, and then the study 
of other subjects: history, literature, art, 
everything that has to do with human ex 
perience. The more I know about life and 
its wonderful variety of experience the 
more will my art prosper. Everything I 
learn helps my singing. We must know in- 
timately and feel before adequate expres 
sion is possible. I look upon the smallest 
details of life as important in the task of 
reaching perfection. Nothing is trivial or 
small. Housework, darning stockings,” 
with a guilty smile in remembrance of the 
Margaret Illington episode, “playing the 
piano, traveling, in fact, all that life con- 
tains helps me onward to the eternal intelli- 
gence of mind and matter.” 

We will now take off our interrogative 
shoes in approaching the sacred bush on 
the mountain of the personal. Miss Spen- 
cer is a Bostonian. gine really couldn’t say 
when her musical life began, but like Topsy, 
thinks she wasn’t born musically, but just 
“grew up.” After early years in primary 
and high school, the gift of song continu- 
ing in power and quality, she appeared in 
numerous local concerts and finally ac- 
cepted a church position. When her Bos- 
ton tutors, Rose Stewart and George Chad 
wick, had reached a sufficient stage of cul 
tivation, she began a two-years’ course of 
study under Sbriglia in Paris and Henschel 
in London. She has now been in New 
York for four years, during which time 
she has earned an enviable reputation in 
the artistic world, singing in musical af- 
fairs all over the country. Her lienage on 
the mater’s side is Welsh, accounting by 
the fact of many artistic ancestors in that 
land of singers for her own gifts. 

J. B. Crymenr. 
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MME. TRERAZZINI IN 
BELLINT'S ‘PURITANT 


Manhattan Company Capably Pre- 
sents Former Favorite—Pro- 
duction of “ Trovatore”’ 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Feb. 24—*“Louise”: Mmes. Gar- 
den, Trentini, ria; MM. Dalmorés, 
Vieuille. roy 

Friday, Feb. 26—“Puritani”: Mme. Tetraz- 
zini; MM. Constantino, Polese, De Segu- 


rola. 

Saturday, Feb. 27— Matinée—Salomé”: 
Mmes. Garden, Doria; MM. Dalmorés, 
Dufratine, Valles, De Segurola, Crabbé. 
Evening—“ Aida’: Mmes. Agostinelli, Ger- 
ville Reache; MM. Zenatello, Polese, De 
Segurola; Mile. Valéry (danseuse). 

Monday. March 1—“Trovatore’: Mme. 
Agostinelli, Gerville-Réache; MM. Zena- 
tello, Sammarco, Arimondi. | 

Wednesday, March 3—‘Puritani.” 











Again a resurrection from the tombs of 
former Italian favorites and as in the last 
case a work of Bellini has been the vivified 
opera, “Puritani,” offering possibilities for 
the Tetrazzini voice. A season’s first time 
production of “Trovatore,” with a Philadel- 
phia conductor and orchestra came second 
in importance in the week’s happenings. 

That admirable work of modernism, 
“Louise,” was heard for the third time 


this season on Wednesday evening. Mary 
Garden, a blonder heroine than she of yes- 
teryear, lent a more youthful aspect to 
the part, and, consequently more sympa- 
thetic, acted with wonted intensity and pas- 
sion. Zeppilli sang Jrma charmingly, and 
Trentini was her elfish self. ieuille’s 
Father had the merit of absolute faithful- 
ness to the Parisian type. He phrases as 
beautifully as does Gilibert in the rdle and 
his enunciation. of French is excellent. 
Doria was a stern Mother. 

Her American répertoire worn almost 
threadbare, “Puritani’” at least gave Tetraz- 
zini’s admirers a chance, on Friday night, to 
hear her in a new role, and again her vogue 
and high notes saved the night for her 
and won warm applause. In the “mad 
scene” the diva was at her best artistically, 
as she gave real pathos and dramatic 
meaning to the music, singing with all her 
wonderful vocal ease and finish. Constan- 
tino as Lord Arthur was in very poor 
voice and in his first number sang with 
much difficulty. He improved as he went 
on, and in the circumstances acquitted him- 
self with credit. His voice is well suited 
to operas of this kind, as it has all the tra- 
ditional mannerisms and graces. De Segu- 
rola as Sir George Walton indulged in an 
amount of explosiveness unusual to this 
good singer, but his impersonation had 
dignity to commend it. Polese, as Sir 
Richard Forth, was passionate, most pas- 
sionate, while Severina as Queen Henriet- 
ta was a very sad spectacle, indeed. The 
opera was well mounted and the chorus 
sang excellently. The same opera was 
scheduled to be sung on Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

A huge matinée throng heard “Salomé” 
on Saturday. Mary Garden again threw 
herself into the title rdle with irresistible 
enthusiasm. 

In the evening a spirited and sonorous 
performance of “Aida” was given. Agos- 
tinelli in the title rdle showed an intelli- 
gent conception, and did some surprisingly 
beautiful singing. Unfortunately at times 
she forced a strident note into her voice. 
Gerville-Réache undertook the réle of Am- 
neris for the first time in New York, and 
more than made a favorable impression, 
her deep, rich voice suiting the music well. 
She was superb in action and beauty. Zena- 
tello spared not his magnificent natural 
voice in the music of Rhadames. Polese in 
a distressing make-up sang Amonasro’s mu- 
sic with real beauty. De Segurola as Ram- 
fis was grandly sonorous and De Grazia as 
the King was acceptable. 

A fine, old-fashioned, vigorous perform- 
ance of “I] Trovatore” delighted a good- 
sized audience on Monday evening. The 
respectful and respected traditions have 
long made this opera consecration of tone 
and a power of sound, and this perform- 
ance was no shatterer of traditions. A 
feature of the evening was the presence of 
Hammerstein’s Philadelphia orchestra and 
its conductor, Sturani. The latter conduct- 
ed excellently and the accompaniments dis- 
played many touches of significant light and 
shade too often neglected. The tonal qual- 
ity of the orchestra was both good and 
properly adjusted to the house. 

Agostinelli sang Leonora in a manner 
quite in accord with some of the best tradi- 


tions of the opera, but there were times 
when she wandered from the pitch. Zena- 
tello deserved praise for his industry, for 
there could not be a more hardworking 
Manrico. A little more tenderness in his 
voice would not have been out of place. 
Sammarco’s admirable baritone was effec- 
tive and his “Il balen” went specially well. 
Gerville-Réache filled Azucena with tre- 
mendous temperament and chest tones and 
dramatically was proficient. The Phila- 
delphia chorus sang well. 


LEO TECKTONIUS’S MUSICALE 


Musical Fashionable Set Attend to Meet 
Foreign Celebrities 


A charming soirée musicale marked by 
the attendance of the smartest of the mu- 
sic-fashionable set of the city was given by 
Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, at his studio, 
New York City, on last Sunday. The 
guests were invited to meet Prince Tishi, 
of India; the Countess d’Artau-Borello, and 
Jean Schwiller, the young Russian ’cellist. 
About one hundred and fifty guests were 
present, among whom were: 


Mrs. James B. Goin, Mrs, Rheinlander Waldo, 
Major Creighton Webb, Lieutenant Commander 
Crosley, Mrs. Crosley, Edmund Breese, Carlton 
Brown, Grace Filkens, Drgaguize Adams, Alois 
Fraka, Mrs. Ruggles, Roland _ Perry, Lillie 
D’Angelo Bergh, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kerkaw 
Miss Rea, Dr Samuel Tracy, Mr. Meids, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bastido, William Marshall Van Buren, Geor- 
gs Hart, Carl Viera Clifford Walker, Mr. and 

rs. H. Geiger, Mr. and Mrs. dacauss Coini, Mme, 
Siguero, Mr. and Mrs. T. N. - elberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Sicaro, Mr. and Mrs. J. Martin 
Shaw, Marion Course, Mrs. Harry Eurkins, Miss 
Stern, Mrs. Charles Dana, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Graeb, Mrs. Harold Hackett, Edith Mae Clover, 
Mr. and Mrs. August Vatable, Valdemir Schaie- 
vitch, Orlanda Dana, William Cullen, Whitaker 
jomes, Christine Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs. John Gal- 
atin, Mrs. Madaline Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man Strybing, Mr. F — . Mrs. MacLaugh- 
lin, Baroness de Hazus, Harold Betts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Royal Fox, Miss Fox, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Whitney, the Misses Whitney, Claude Griffith, J. E. 
Francke, Mrs. Hardin Burnly, Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
and Mrs. Enrico Wulf, Edmund Russell, Marion 
Gordon Kerby, Mr. and Mrs. Pardon, Piero Tozzi, 
Mrs. Clifford Middleton, Mrs. Mattie Sheridan, 
Miss Dean, Addison T. Miller, Mrs. Solomon 
Bergelum, F, Ruisberg, Mr. and Mrs. Griggs, 
Arthur Schonstadt, and Mr. and Mrs. Wilder. 


GUIDO CHORUS SINGS AGAIN 


Buffalonians Show Appreciation by At- 
tending in Large Numbers 


BuFFaLo, March 1.—A large audience at- 
tended the second concert by the Guido 
Chorus at Convention Hall on Thursday, 
February 25. Seth Clark directed, and 
Margaret Keyes, contralto, was soloist. 

The presentation of several more or less 
interesting chorus numbers by Spofforth, 
Bantock, Pinsuti, Dudley Buck, agner, 
Dubois and Grieg was highly creditable to 
conductor and singers alike. Wagner’s two 
“Pilgrim Choruses” were sung splendidly, 
with telling effect and beautiful tone qual- 
ity. Very effective, too, was Dubois, “Ta- 
rentella” and a bright encore by Henry 
Jacobsen. The incidental solo in Grieg’s 
“Land Sighting” was satisfactorily sung by 
Gilbert H. Penn, a member of the chorus. 

Miss Keyes charmed her listeners with 
her glorious voice, and was especially suc- 
cessful in a group of English songs by 
Del Riego, B. Huhn and G. W. Chadwick. 
These were sung with temperament, taste 
and understanding. She also sang Brahms’s 
“Vergebliches Standchen” and _ Franz’s 
“Widmung” and “Im Herbst.” Besides 
Gluck’s Aria from “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice” Miss Keyes was obliged to give three 
encores. Mr, Clark played the accompani- 
ments for the singer, and Dr. Prescott Le 
Breton and G. W. Bagnall for the chorus. 

















S. L. Studley Opens Boston Studios 


Boston, March 1.—Sam L. Studley, the 
teacher and composer who is to conduct a 
musical concourse in April in Symphony 
Hall, has opened most attractive studios in 
the Pierce building and has a large class of 
pupils. 

In addition to his teaching, Mr. Studley 
has been devoting considerable time this 
season to composing, and as a result three 
new songs from his pen have just been pub- 
lished by Thompson & Co. These songs 
are entitled “The Vigil,” a remarkably 
fine solo for soprano or tenor, in serenade 
style; “Drinking Song,” a song for low 
voice, particularly well adapted for encore 
purposes and containing a ringing melody 
which is a setting of rather unusual words, 
and “The Plaidie,” a Scotch song with de- 
cidedly Scotch flavor. D. i. L. 





Gena Branscombe, one of the most gifted 
of America’s women composers, and direc- 
tor of the department of music at Whit- 
man College, Walla Walla, Wash., gave a 
recital of her compositions at the College 
Chapel rece.itly. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Henri Appy, oomemee i Mrs. Nina Markley, 
organist; Roy Williams, violinist, and A. C. 
Jackson, baritone. The program contained 
eighteen songs by Miss Branscombe, in- 
cluding the Song Cycle, “Love in a Life.” 


RAINS APPEARS IN 
“ GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 


American Basso’s Debut at Metro- 
politan—Gadski Appears in 
Italian Roles 








WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, Feb. 24—“Gétterdimmerung”: 
Mmes. Gadski, Homer, Fornia, Flahaut, 
Kaschowska; MM. Burrian, Rains, Mihl- 
mann, Goritz. 

Thursday, Feb. 25—“Il Trovatore”; Mmes. 
Rappold, Homer; MM. Martin, Amato, 


Rossi. 

Friday, Feb. 26—‘‘Manon”: Mme. Alda; 
MM. Caruso, Scotti, Rossi, Reiss, Bégue. 

Saturday, Feb. <> ‘Die Meistersinger” : 
Mmes. Destinn, Homer; MM. Jérn, Soo- 
mer, Goritz, Witherspoon, Mihlmann, 
Reiss. Evening—‘“Le Nozze Di_ Figaro”: 
Mmes. Gadski, Farrar, De Pasquale; 
MM. Scotti, Didur. 

Monday, March 1—*Faust”: Mmes. Farrar, 
Fornia; MM. Caruso, Amato, Rains, 

Wednesday, March 3—“Le Villi” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” 











The advent of a new American bass, 
Leon Rains, in a German réle, and later 
followed by an essay into Gounod, a new 
Manon in the person of Alda, and the ap- 
pearance of Gadski in three operas were 
the landmarks on a rather uneventful 
week’s stretch of opera at the Metropoli- 


tan. 

“Gétterdimmerung” was the vehicle for 
the newcomer on Wednesday evening. Like 
Allen Hinckley, he is better known abroad. 
In appearance he was a veritable Mephis- 
topheles. As Hagen he wore the conven- 
tional black beard, but the upper part of 
the face was that of His Majesty of the 
nether regions. He is tall and slender, 
and in place of the heavy, ponderous, sin- 
ister, half-Nibelung of tradition, he pre- 
sented a lithe, supple, nimble-witted 
schemer, very suggestive of the fiend of 
Gounod’s opera. His voice is of good 
quality and well modulated, but it did not 
carry. It may have been that he misjudged 
the spaces of the big auditorium. His best 
work was the address to the Gibiehungs, 
which he delivered with all the inflections 
and graces of a trained orator. Gadski as 
Briinnhilde was vocally rich and luscious, 
although her impersonation never subju- 
gated the goddess to the woman. It was 
not without womanly charm, but in the de- 
nunciation of Siegfried’s perfidy it was 
more vindictive than appealing. 

Rappold sang Leonora in “Trovatore” 
for the first time on Thursday evening and 
was kindly received, although she did not, 
like Martin as Manrico, appear at home in 
the rdle. While her voice was fresh and 
agreeable the acting of the part was far 
from excellent. Martin sang with his usual 
accuracy, but without the sparkle and live- 
liness shown before. National sympathy 
may have helped Amato, as he gave a splen- 
did exhibition of his vocal power, evinc- 
ing real animation and tonal beauty. De- 
spite her good singing Homer, as Azucena, 
seemed affected by the general listlessness, 
although this ever-popular artist sang and 
acted well. The singing of the chorus and 
the playing of the orchestra were hardly 
more than perfunctory. 

With Caruso at last on the operatic deck 
ready to sing Des Grieux, and Alda pre- 
senting a pleasing portrayal of the heroine, 
Massenet’s “Manon” was effectively given 
on Friday evening. It was her first ap- 
pearance in this rdéle. ‘Histrionically her 
performance was excellent. In facial ex- 
pression and in gesture she ably suggested 
the ingenuous charm of the unmoral hero- 
ine. Vocally she gave better satisfaction 
than usual, her tremulo being less in evi- 
dence. Her medium voice sounded sweet 
and appealing. Scotti did well as the bois- 
terous, braggard Lescaut. Caruso as an im- 
passioned lover always leaves a great deal 
to imagination, and he didn’t depart very 
far from his custom. However, he sang 
with unusual warmth and skill. 

“Die Meistersinger” was the opera at the 
Saturday matinée. Soomer, though indis- 
posed, appeared as Hans Sachs, and gave 
further proof that he is a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Witherspoon was heard with pleas- 
ure in Pogner’s music, though in action he 
showed his lack of stage experience. Des- 
tinn, Homer and Jérn were, as usual, com- 
petent. 

“Le Nozze di Figaro” had another per- 
formance on Saturday night under the 
guidance of that eminent Mozart specialist, 
Mahler. De Pasquali was more than sat- 
isfactory as Susanna, her voice sounding 
better than in any previous performance. 
In Gadski’s singing of the Countess’s mu- 
sic there was much to admire. The other 





chief members of the cast were Farrar, 
Scotti and Didur. 

Rains again had opportunity to display his 
ability as Mephistopheles in “Faust” on 
Monday evening, and showed a good qual- 
ity of voice, being free from vicious blem- 
ishes. Farrar continued to displav the 
weakness of voice which has of late afflicted 
her. She is not in good health and it is a 
great pity that she cannot stop singing and 
take several months’ rest. Martin as 
Faust showed signs of weariness. The 
cast was comprised principally of Ameri- 
cans, Rita Fornia as Siebel and Mattfeld as 
Martha also singing. 


MUSIC’S TANGIBILITY 








William L. Tomlins, in Lecture, Likens 
It to Electricity 


Cuicaco, March 1.—“The power of mu- 
sic as an unlifting force in life is as tan- 
gible as electricity, and can be utilized as 
electricity is at present,” said William L. 
Tomlins, former choral director of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, in an ad- 
dress on “The Moral Influence of Music” 
before the department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Association 
last week. Continuing to amplify this novel 
statement, he said: 

“Real music does not lend itself to igno- 
ble expression. Music vitalizes as nothing 
else can. Under the influence the careworn 
are refreshed and strengthened, hearts are 
stirred and all feel moved as if by one 
mighty bond of brotherhood. This power of 
music can be utilized for the betterment of 
mankind. Every school in the land should 
be filled with song. Grown-ups, too, may 
get out of it something that will impart 
strength to fight the battle of life. 

“The whole nation can be benefited by 
the power of song. As in electricity, so 
in music. We have not learned half its 
uses. Music comes in a flash. Those who 
hear it are lifted up by its power. A few 
take the strength and joy that music has 
given away with them. It is from these 
that we get an inkling of the power in mu- 
sic.” 





MASCAGNI’S NEW OPERA 





Composer Undecided About Name of 
His Lady Godiva Work 


Rome, Feb. 27.—Mascagni is putting the 
finishing touches to his new romantic op- 
era, which deals with the well-known story 
of Lady Godiva. The new composition is 
not yet named, Mascagni being undecided 
whether to call it Lady Godiva or Isabeau, 
which is the name of the Italian heroine. 

The Peeping Tom of Mascagni’s Lady 
Godiva is married to her ladyship as the 
townspeople are about to hang him. 

After the launching of this opera, Mas- 
cagni will devote all his energies to a sec- 
ond new opera, called Vestilia, which he 
hopes to produce in rorr. 





Paderewski Plays in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 1.—Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski gave the most remarkable recital of 
the season last Saturday afternoon, hold- 
ing an immense audience spellbound with 
the magic of his art. He was compelled 
to respond to numerous recalls and played 
no less than seven encores before the au- 
dience would allow him to depart. His 
playing seems to have gained in purity and 
power, and his program was rendered with 
musicianly breadth and convincing force. 

C. EL N. 





Boston Singer’s New Church Position 


Boston, March 1.—Edith Alida Bullard, 
who is to give her first professional recital 
in Steinert Hall, March 10, has just been 
engaged as soprano in the quartet of the 
First Church, Arthur Foote, organist. The 
music committee tried ten voices before 
deciding upon Miss Bullard. She has 
studied for the past five seasons with 
Anna Miller Wood and before that with 
Miss Wood’s assistant, Mrs. Wesley, in 
Providence, R. I. 





Lecture at Mrs. Babcock’s Studio 


Dr. Emily Noble, late of India, a founder 
and an active worker in the Children’s 
Health Crusade, lectured recently at the 
Carnegie Hall studio of Mrs. Charlotte 
Babcock. The subject of the lecture was 
“Rhythmic Breathing.” It was given es- 
pecially for members of the vocal profes 
sion. The Palicini Trio furnished the mu 
sical program. 





William Kittridge, tenor, and Romill) 
Johnston, baritone, both well known in 
Boston, were the singers at a very pleasant 
musicale given by Mr. Hamilton Curtis, of 
Boston, on the Lungarno, at Florence, 
Italy, where he has been spending the Win- 
ter. 
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EDDY’S ORGAN RECITALS 


Programs of Concerts Given by Noted 
Player in Brooklyn 


Clarence Eddy, the concert organist and 
director of music in the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, is giving 
a series of organ recitals, on Wednesdays, 
in March. The programs are of more than 
usual interest, that of the first recital, on 
March 3, being as follows: Procession Sol- 
enelle, Dethier; (new) Prayer and Cradle 
Song, Guilmant, arranged by Clarence Ed- 
dy; canon in B minor, Schumann; great 
C minor fugue, Bach; introduction to the 
third act of “Die Meistersinger,” Wagner, 
arranged by Clarence Eddy; Fantasie on 
themes from Gounod’s “Faust,” Eddy; 
“Vesper Bells,” Spinney; Toccata in G, 
Dubois. 

The program for the next recital, on 
March 10, will contain the Chromatic Fan- 
tasie, Thiele; “The Curfew,” Horsman; 
Suite Gothique, Boellman; Communion in 
G, Batiste; Fanfare, Lemmens; Nocturne 
in G (new), J. Frank Frysinger; Torch- 
light March, Guilmant, 





RECITALS AT COLUMBIA 





Chamber Music in All Its Forms to Be 
Heard in Course of Concerts 


The department of music of Columbia 
University announces a course of nine 
chamber music recitals, free to the public, 
to be held in the auditorium of the Horace 
Mann School at Broadway and One Hun- 
dred and Twentieth street on Tuesdays dur- 
ing March and April at ten minutes after 
four. 

The schedule of concerts is as follows: 
March 2, Professor Riibner; March 9, Kate 
S. Chittenden, Louis P. Fritze, Irving Cohn, 
David Grabowski, Gustav Schmidt, Benja- 
min Kohon, Frank Corrado and John 
Frank Rice; March 16, 23, 30, the Dann- 
reuther String Quartet; April 6, Professor 
Riibner; April 13, Alma Webster-Powell, 
Maurice Kaufman, Anton Hegner and 
Professor Riibner; April 20, Susette Le- 
Brun, Dagmar Riibner and Cornelius Riib- 
ner; April 27, Mrs. Raymond Osborn, 
Maurice Kaufman, Anton Hegner and Pro- 
fessor Riibner. 





NEXT SEASON’S PERSONNEL 





Many Metropolitan Stars to Be Re- 
engaged for 1909-’10 


Although there has been as yet no an- 
nouncements as to the artists to be en- 
gaged at the Metropolitan for next season, 
it is known that there will be little change 
in the personnel. No contracts with any 
artists have as yet been signed. It is set- 
tled, however, that Toscanini and Hertz 
will remain as regular directors, and Mah- 
ler will also be enrolled, despite his Phil- 
harmonic engagement. 

The principal singers will again be Ca- 
ruso, Martin, Grassi, Bonci, Jorn, Scotti, 
Amato, Soomer, Feinhals, Didur, Blass and 
Mihlmann. The principal newcomer 
among the women will be Selma Kurz the 
Vienna soprano, who is a holdover from 
the Conried régime. Other singers will be 
Farrar, Destinn, Fremstad, Gadski, Homer, 
Rappold and Fornia. Negotiations are in 
progress for other artists now at the Met- 
ropolitan. 





Last of Franko Old Music Concerts 


At the last of Sam Franko’s concerts of 
old music, on Tuesday night, in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, the program consisted of a 
chamber symphony by Nicola Porpora, 
Bach’s cantata, “Komm’ siisse Todestunde,” 
Mozart’s “Ein kleine Nachtmusik,” and 
again a Bach cantata, this time “Gott der 
Herr, ist Sonn’ and Schild.” The solo 
singers heard in the Bach numbers were 
Elizabeth King, Ellen Learned, contraltos ; 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Guy Evans. 
‘he Bach Choir sang the choral parts. 
Among the soloists, Miss Learned im- 
pressed particularly by her quality of voice 
and style of singing. 

The charming “Eine kleine Nacht-musik” 
was a real treat. A delicate, dainty allegro 
was the opening movement, followed by a 
romance, a perfect music-cameo; in turn 
ime an exquisite mennuetto, and the last 
movement, a rondo, which sounded like a 
march in miniature, was so attractively 
rhythmical and melodious and so beauti- 
‘ully played that the orchestra had to re- 
peat it. 

The work of the orchestra and the con- 
cucting was excellent throughout. Every- 
Sody present went home smiling. 


e 


This photograph, bearing the autograph of the great contralto, shows one of the stirrin 
music-drama. A dispatch from Berlin this week states that Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was to have begun 
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scenes in the much-discussed Strauss 
her two 


months’ engagement at the Kaiser’s Royal Opera in Berlin Monday night in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” is ill at 
Graz, Bohemia, and cannot appear for an indefinite number of days. 





Georg Kriiger’s Recital 


Georg Kriiger gave a German, Polish and 
Hungarian piano recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, March 2. This 
was his only recital this season, and the 
program was as follows: 

eee, Prelude and Fugue 
Beethoven, Sonata C-sharp, Op. 27, No. 2; Chopin, 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 5, G-flat major; Etude, Op. 
10, No. 7, C major; Nocturne, Op. 1s, No. 2, 
F-sharp major; Polonaise, Op. 53, No. 6, A-flat 
Ly st Schumann, Nachtstiic dp. 23, No. 3, 
D-flat major; Henselt, Si Oiseau J’Etais; Lesche- 
tizky, La Consolation, Op. 40, No. 2; Rubinstein, 
Etude de Concert, Op. 23, C major; Liszt, Faust 
Fantasie. —_ : as : 

Mr. Kriiger is a sturdy pianist with a 
considerable technic, and he carried through 
the program with ease from a technical 
standpoint. He appears not always to rec- 
ognize the power of the modern grand piano 
and would profit by a more moderate use 
of the sustaining pedal. 

Mr. Kriiger may be said to have force 
and temperament. In the Beethoven 
“Moonlight Sonata” one missed a suffi- 
cient lightness and grace in the passages 
requiring it. The last movement of the 
sonata was played with dash and spirit. 
In the Chopin numbers Mr. Kriiger did 
some of his best playing. With the Rubin- 
stein Etude he made a very brilliant effect, 
and responded with an encore, as also at 
the end of the program. The audience ap- 
plauded more and more warmly as the 
recital proceeded. 


A minor; 





Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, has been 
engaged to appear with the Thomas Or- 


chestra of Chicago on part of their Spring 
tour, as one of the principal soloists. The 
singer has recently returned from a suc- 
cessful recital tour through Iowa, singing 
in Des Moines, Grimwell, Tabor and other 
cities. 





More Representative American Com- 
posers 


The list of American composers pub- 
lished last week should be augmented by 
the five following names: 

Arthur Curry, Boston; orchestra, piano, 
songs, chorus. 

Clara A. Korn, East Orange, N. J.; or- 
chestra, piano, chamber music, songs, 


Fidelis Zitterbart, Pittsburg; orchestra, 
chamber music, piano, songs, organ, 
chorus. 


Russel] King Miller, Philadelphia; organ, 
church music. 

Felice S. Iula, Baltimore; piano, songs, 
church music. 

Louis Koemmenich, Philadelphia; chorus, 
songs. 


Dr. Wiillner Meets Mrs. Taft 


WasHincton, D. C., March 2.—Mrs. 
William Howard Taft and a party of ten 
attended the recital given by Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner in the Columbia Theater here this 
afternoon. At Mrs. Taft’s request, Dr. 
Wiillner sang Schumann’s “Two Grena- 
diers,” Mrs. Taft leading the applause which 
followed. The noted German singer has 
accepted an invitation to visit at the White 
House during his next visit to America. 





Bruno Huhn’s Compositions Heard 


Sherry’s was the scene of a largely at- 
tended concert given by Bruno Huhn, or- 
ganist, pianist and composer, on last Tues- 
day afternoon. The co-operating artists 
were Francis Rogers, who sang delight- 
fully two groups of songs, the second, by 
Mr. Huhn, being respectively “The Merry 
Month of May,” “I Mind the Day,” “The 
Light that Lies” and “The Dying Christian 
to His Soul,” the latter taken from Pope’s 
poem. Edith Chapman Goold, Lilla Or- 
mond and Charles Schuetze also took part. 

Mrs. Goold and Miss Ormond sang two 
duets by Ries, and each singer then con- 
tributed several numbers by the concert 
giver. 





Row Over “The Merry Widow” 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 27.—A crowded 
house was witnessing a performance of 
“The Merry Widow” by a company of 
Austrian artists, last night, when a group 
of Montenegrins, considering that the piece 
wounded their national sentiments, created 
a disturbance by hooting, whistling and 
beating the floor with sticks. This brought 
the performance to an abrupt close, 





A joint recital given by Albert Ross Par- 
sons, the American composer and pianist, 
and McCall Lanham, baritone, at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, in West 
Fifty-ninth street, on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26, was largely attended by an ap- 
preciative and fashionable audience. 
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WINNIPEG ENGAGES 
SIG. NINO F. TETAMO 


Imperial Conservatory Obtains 
Noted Italian to Teach Opera 
and Composition 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Feb. 27.—The Im- 
perial Academy of Music and Fine Arts, a 
school which has always stood for the best 
culture in the subjects which it teaches, 
and which is under the direct patronage 
of Queen Alexandra of England, has again 
announced news of importance to the 
western part of Canada. In the past the 
authorities have engaged such teachers as 


Milan Sokoloff, Alexander Savine, Louis 
Persinger and others as notable. Now the 
name of Nino Fernando Tetamo is to be 
added to the list. 

Signor Tetamo, who is an Italian, will 
have charge of classes in composition, 
piano, will coach in operatic répertoire 
and direct the new orchestra, and will be 
assistant director of the school. He is 
an accomplished musician and is a gradu- 
ate of the Royal Conservatory of Palermo, 
where he studied under Chevalier Carmelo 
Fodale. Since his graduation Signor 
Tetamo has devoted much time to com- 
position and has written in all forms. His 
works include a concerto sinfonia, a polo- 
naise, a prelude and waltz de concert, for 
orchestra, and two operas, “Zuleika” and 
“Ycoatti.” In addition, he has composed 
for voice, violin and piano alone. 

Many of his works are published by lead- 
ing Italian firms, and it has not been a 
rare occurrence for entire programs of 
them to be given in the principal Italian 
cities. He has also made frequent appear- 
ances as a concert pianist, being a master 
of that instrument, and as a director of 
opera, such works as “Faust,” “Mignon,” 
and others of like standard having been 
produced under his supervision. As a 
coach of operatic réles he has had a wide 
experience, and possesses the ability to im- 
part his knowledge. 

The Imperial Academy of Music and 
Arts is making a great step in advance by 
engaging a teacher and musician of the 
talent of Signor Tetamo, who will un- 
doubtedly make a lasting impression on 
the students of the school. 





Recital at St. Helen’s Hall 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 25.—The piano, 
voice and violin pupils of the music de- 
partment of St. Helen’s Hall, Ethel M. 
Abbott, director, appeared in recital re- 


NINO FERNANDO TETAMO 


Noted Italian Who Will Occupy Important Position in School Under Patronage of 
Queen Alexandra 





cently. Besides the choral class, which 
sang numbers by Pinsuti and Czibulka, Ce- 
lia Nelms, Corinne Lachmund, Violet 
Ward, Esme Burton, Louise Chamberlin, 
Eola Richards, Jessie Hardy, Georgie Zim- 
mer, Gladys Bennett, Marion Barnhart, Lu- 
crece Wood, Ethel Welty, Gertrude Fuchs, 
Cassie Hiller, Margaret Boot, Gladys Gra- 
ham, Ruth Sleicher, Gwendolyn Llwyd, 
May Walther and Edith Clerin participated. 








Music and Musicians in Chicago 








Cuicaco, March 1.—Last Saturday the 
pupils of Agnes Lapham gave a piano re- 
cital in her studio in the Fine Arts build- 
ing. The program was rendered in an 


interesting fashion and showed musical in- 
telligence and careful preparation on the 
part of those participating. Those taking 
part were: Ruth Lasier, Dorothy Watson, 
Charlene Gertrude Stearns, Margaret Pol- 
lock, Marion Lasier, Thomas Stearns, 
Edith Cloyes, Aristine Knapp, Isabella 
Compton, Myram Butler, Hilda Vullmahn, 
Mabel Ducker and Grace Greer. 

Gustav Holmquist will be heard in a 
sacred concert at Association Hall to-day 
for the benefit of the Chinese Presbyte- 
rian Mission. 

Elizabeth Pollender, pianist, will be 
heard in a recital at Kimball Hall this eve- 
ning. Hugo Kortschak, violinist, of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty, will be 
the assisting artist. 

Paroin Witte, the popular young tenor 
and instructor, scored a great success in the 
tenor role of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 


Praise,” given before the American Guild 
of Organists on February 15. Mr. Witte is 
a pupil of Frederick Bruegger, who 
prophesies a successful career for this am- 
bitious and talented young man. 

William H. Sherwood, the American pi- 
anist, has a number of engagements for 
the future months, many of them being 
taken in on his trip to the coast. All of 
his trips are short ones, as he is never 
away from his classes for any length of 
time. On May 26 Mr. Sherwood will play 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., the prize composi- 
tion of the National Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. : 

Alfred Hiles Bergen gave his first re- 
cital at Music Hall, Thursday evening, 
February 25. It proved to be one of the 
best vocal recitals heard here this season. 
Mr. Bergen is an earnest and conscientious 
student, who has confidence in his own 
work. Each tone has been studied, his 
delivery is good and enunciation excellent. 
His pianissimo work is particularly pleas- 
ing and he uses it very effectively. With 
more study and maturity he will without 
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doubt be one of our best Lieder singers. 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Dvorak and 
Kaun were the composers heard in the first 
part of the program and each song was en- 
joyed greatly. The second part included 
the Prologue in English from “I Pagliacci” 
and Loewe’s “Edward,” neither of which 
was suitable for his voice, but in a compo- 
sition of his own, “Das Meer erstrahlt im 
Sonneschein,” “In Werschwiegenernacht,” 
by Arthur O. Andersen, and “Unmindful of 
the Roses” by Edwin Schneider, his work 
was exceedingly artistic. The program 
closed with Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” 
and placed Mr, Bergen in the rank with 
our foremost singers... Marx E. Oberndor- 
fer was at the piano and played the accom- 
paniments in his usual artistic fashion. 

Edward Walker, the tenor, is engaged 
for a festival tour through Missouri and 
Kansas which will begin early in the Spring. 

Henry Martin Best expects soon to leave 
for Berlin, where he will study German 
lieder, but will give another recital before 
leaving the city. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Oak Park 
Hospital gave a musicale at the residence 
of Mrs. J. W. Tope, February 22. The 
artists were Mary Angel, pianist, and Min- 
nie Fisk Griffin, soprano. 

The Columbia School of Music will give 
the second annual concert at the School 
Chorus under the direction of Louise St. 
John Westervelt at Assembly Hall, Fine 
Arts building, Tuesday evening, March 2. 
The assisting artists will be Marion W. 
Williams, violinist; Lillian Price, soprano; 
Arthur Grandquist, piano. 

The Chicago Conservatory gave a recital 
by the junior pupils of the piano and dra- 
matic departments as soloists, to-day. Those 
participating were Joseph and Mary Duffy, 
Edna Barker, Clara Louise Munchhoff, Na- 
than Steindler, Golden Larsen and Mar- 
garet Dresbach, all of whom gave evidence 
of careful instruction. 

At the end of March an entire program 
made up of the works of Heniot Levy will 
be given at Kimball Hall. The artists giv- 
ing the program will be Robert Ambrosius, 
Herbert Butler, Mme. Ragna Linne and 
Heniot Levy. 

Pupils of the Chicago Musical College 
were heard in the Saturday morning mu- 
sicale at Music Hall on February 27 to 
good advantage in a program that included 
piano, vocal and violin numbers. The ac- 
companists were Alice Brown and_ Isaac 
Van Grove. Next week the musicale will 
be given by pupils in the preparatory de- 
partments of music and expression. R. D. 


SECOND CONCERT OF 
TOCHATKOWSKY CYCLE 


“The Tempest” and Fourth Sym- 
phony Played under Dam- 
rosch’s Direction 


The second concert of the Tschaikowsky 
Cycle by the Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, was 
given at Carnegie Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
February 28. The program was as follows: 


“The Tempest,” Fantasie in F minor, Opus 18, 
1873-74; Serenade Melancolique, for violin with 
orchestra, 1874-75; Symphony No. 4, in F minor, 
1877-78. Andante sostenuto; Andantino in modo 
di Canzone; Scherzo; Finale, Allegro con fuoco. 

“The Tempest” could stand more hear- 
ings than it gets. Aside from a few weak 
spots, this work is bubbling with invention 
and beauty. The picture of the sea at the 
beginning rivals the famous ocean in the 
first movement of Rimsky Korsakoff’s 
“Scheherezade.” The storm in itself does 
not cotne to much, but the tone-painting of 
the ocean is highly imaginative and myste- 
riously poetic. The music for Prospero is 
rather unimportant. But. Tschaikowsky 
brings all of his power of luscious harmony 
and melody to bear upon the development 
of the love of Miranda from innocent won- 
derment to passion. Also the Ariel and 
Caliban episodes are extremely character- 
istic and instantly recognizable. One can 
fairly hear the squealing of the lashed and 
frightened Caliban. This moment of the 
music is a capital humoresque. 

Far less happy a work is this awful 
Fourth Symphony. The first movement is 
the madness of a sick soul, and even the 
dream of joy in which it indulges is a sort 
of disguised nightmare. There is no doubt 
about the dramatic quality of the move 
ment, but it is a sort of dramatic madness 
rather than dramatic art. The second 
movement does not afford much relief, be 
ing retrospectively melancholic. It con 
tains phrases, however, which stay in the 
memory with less disturbing effect than 
those of the first movement. The great 
pizzicato portion of the scherzo, in which 
all the strings of the orchestra take part, 
might have been taken slightly faster to 
bring out its full magic. It is both fetch- 
ing and effective, especially in contrast with 
the wind section which follows it, and yet it 
is by no means in Tschaikowsky’s most de- 
lightful vein. The last movement, repre- 
senting the joy of the multitude at the fes 
tival, is boisterous in the extreme, and by 
no means convincingly joyous, even with 
the noisy joy of the people. In short, this 
whole symphony disturbs the piece to little 
or no purpose. Both “The Tempest” and 
the symphony were played with much spirit 
by the orchestra. The audience seemed en 
thusiastic over the symphony. 

Petschnikoff gave a very sympathetic per 
formance of the “Serenade Melancolique,” 
supported by an excellent accompaniment 
by the orchestra. The composition was 
played with an intimacy only possible, per 
haps, to a Russian, and brought an extreme 
ly enthusiastic response from the audience 
Petschnikoff was recalled many times, but 
could not be persuaded to give an encore. 





CHAMBER MUSIC CLUBS PLAY 


Louisville Quintet and Quartet Gives 
First of Six Programs 


LovuIsvIL_eE, March 1.—The first concert 
of the Louisville Quintet and Quartet Clu! 
was given recently in the red room of th 
Seelbach Hotel. 

The Quartet Club is composed of Charles 
Letzler, first violin; Mrs. Victor Rudol! 
second violin; Victor Rudolf, viola, ar 
Karl Schmidt, ’cello. Mrs. J. E. Whitn 
at the piano completes the quintet. 

The Quartet Club played the Beethove: 
Quartet, op. 18, No. 6; an arrangement by 
Franchomme of the Chopin C-sharp Min: 
Etude, with ‘cello solo, and the Scherz 
from Cherubini’s Quartet. The Sinding | 
Minor Quintet completed the program. 

The work of the quartet in the difficul 
Beethoven number and the exacting Chop! 
selection was smooth, evenly balanced, beau 
tifully colored and played as if by a sing] 
performer. Particularly delightful was t! 
work of Mr. Schmidt in the Chopin nun 
ber. This artist has a complete maste: 
of his instrument. 

The Sinding Quintet was _ splendid! 
played. In this the players revealed the! 
fullest powers, and lifted themselves 
the ranks of the best exponents of chan 
ber music. The intelligence, brilliance a: 
sympathy of Mrs. Whitney’s work at t! 
piano left nothing to be desired. 

Three more concerts will be given by t! 
clubs this Spring, and two in the Fall. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


Well, Andreas Dippel has won out! And 
I am glad of it, because I think his work 
has always deserved the recognition it, re- 
ceived. 

It would have been a grave mistake on 
the part of the directors at the Metropoli- 
tan to have thrown him out, especially in 
view of the fact that such differences as 
arose between him and Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
were due principally to the confused con- 
dition of affairs that followed the end of 
the Conried régime and to the natural mis- 
understanding created in the minds of both 
Mr. Dippel and Mr. Gatti-Casazza as to 
their respective duties and positions. 

I presume you will publish the official 
story of the reconciliation between the two 
gentlemen, and you will tell how the dove 
of peace has perched upon the Metropoli- 
tan for some time to come. 

Behind the official story there is another 
story—a story of intrigue, of the ambitions 
of wealthy society women to control affairs 
at the opera house; of the unquestioned 
dislike of some to German opera; of rivalry 
between these social dignitaries, and yet, 
finally, the whole matter was really settled 
by the fear on the part of the directors 
that if they threw Mr. Dippel out it would 
be accepted by the public as a slap in the 
face to German opera and might possibly 
result in the establishment of a _ third 
opera house in New York City—for there 
is no question but that not only has Mr. 
Dippel wealthy friends, but German opera 
has wealthy friends enough to make the 
attempt. 

That the intention for some time of the 
directors as well as of Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
was to drop Dippel is unquestioned. The 
slurring and derogatory paragraphs con- 
cerning him given out officially from the 
opera house even up to the last few weeks 
are sufficient evidence of that. 

However, “all’s well that ends well,” 
and both the directors and Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza have been very wise indeed to keep 
Mr. Dippel in a position where he has 
shown so much: ability and where his loss 
would be keenly felt. 

If Mr. Gatti-Casazza were able to speak 
English and had had some experience in 
operatic affairs in this country the case 
might have been different. 


* + * 


Speaking of the quarrels, the scandals 
and the rows which have characterized the 
present season at both our opera houses, 
Henry Meltzer says: 

“We have heard too much of persons in 
connection with both theaters all this Win- 
ter and altogether too little of art.” 

It always will be so, for not only in this 
country, but abroad, the general public is 
more interested in persons than in things; 
more interested in singers than in operas. 
This is shown by the fact that they will 
go to hear some operas when .a favorite 
singer sings which they will leave very 
much alone when the favorite singer is not 
in the cast. 

Sir Charles Santley, the great English 
baritone, in his recently published remin- 
iscences, relates how once, when leaving a 
concert hall after a performance of “Eli- 
jah,” he heard an old lady express her de- 
light, adding, however, that she thought 
there was too much of “Elijah” and too 
little of Edward Lloyd (the tenor). 

Ask any dozen people you know who 
happen to be going to the opera what they 
are going to hear. They will not tell you 


that they are going to hear this or that 
work by such or such a composer, but they 
will say: “We are going to hear Caruso,” 
or “Eames and Caruso,” or “Eames and 
Sembrich,” or “Caruso and Sembrich.” 
Possibly in the case of some of the Wag- 
ner operas, such as “Parsifal,” they may 
mention the fact; but as a rule you will find 
that people go to hear particular singers 
when they go to the opera. 

And in my opinion it is beyond the power 
of the critics or writers for the press to 
alter this condition of affairs, for so great 
is the interest-in personality that it affects 
even the managers and the conductors of 
the opera houses. Knowing this, Hammer- 
stein has been clever enough to center upon 
himself and his house an interest that has 
become international! 


* * * 


If anyone had a doubt as to Toscanini’s 
attitude to German opera or as to his abil- 
ity to conduct German opera, they should 
have been present at the performance of 
“Gotterdammerung” last week. With all 
due deference to the German conductors, 
whose performances I have witnessed, I 
must confess that Toscanini surpassed any- 
thing that I can remember. His power of 
working up to a climax, his ability to bring 
out certain sensuous tonal effects which 
seem to be beyond or outside the abilities 
of other conductors, was so marked as to 
cause general comment among connoisseurs. 

Many people have been induced to regard 
Toscanini simply as an Italian conductor, 
because he is an Italian, but if they will 
look upon him rather as a great conductor 
who knows no particular nationality in 
art, they will come nearer to measuring him 
at his proper proportion. 

In that performance Mme. Gadski gave 
a remarkable presentation of Briinnhilde. 
If her voice has lost somewhat of the fresh- 
ness and charm it had in former years, 
she has undoubtedly gained in dramatic 
ability and in warmth. Curious, isn’t it, 
that our conductors, with the exception of 
Walter Damrosch, never seemed to appre- 
ciate Mme. Gadski at her true worth, and 
so she was permitted years ago to go on 
all kinds of concert tours and sing at festi- 
vals, when her real place was at the Metro- 
politan Opera House? 

And yet it does sometimes happen, even 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; that a 
singer comes into his own. Witness the 
success this season of Riccardo Martin, 
and particularly of Amato, the baritone. 
At the beginning of the season I made up 
my mind that Amato was going to make a 
hit. I did not have to wait for his wonder- 
ful performance as Amfortas in “Parsifal” 
to realize that he is an artist of the first 
rank. 

* * * 


The scandal concerning Paderewski’s 
dtep-son, like Banquo’s ghost, will not 
down. Now we have another version of 
the trouble between the great pianist and 
his wife’s son, Wencelas Gorski. 

As I told you last week, Paderewski dis- 
claims responsibility on the ground that he 
has done everything he could for his step- 
son, who, so he says, belongs to that shift- 
less class which won’t work, but wants to 
eat and live and, therefore, is undeserving 
of sympathy. However, it seems the 
young man has an uncle, Stanislaws Vin- 
cent Gorski, who lives over in Jersey. This 
Mr. Gorski, who is an artist of standing, 
states that his brother, whose divorced wife 
Paderewski married, was a distinguished 
violinist and musician. He helped Paderew- 
ski when he was poor. It was through his 
brother’s influence that Paderewski got* an 
engagement in the Strasburg Conservatory. 
To help him his brother sold a fine Stradi- 
varius that he owned. 

The result was that his brother’s wife 
fell in love with Paderewski and later mar- 
ried him. 

* * * 

Alois Burgstaller, the German tenor, who 
after singing the part of the “pure knight” 
in “Parsifal,” suddenly left the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House a few days ago with a 
comely but mature affinity in the shape of 
the wife of a Hoboken liveryman, has ar- 
rived in Munich. His “affinity” is said to 
be safely ensconced in a little village nearby. 

Herr Burgstaller has been so amiable as 
to send out word that he has decided that 
never again will he sing in the United 
States. Would it not have been more proper 
on his part to have waited till he had been 
asked to sing here again? 

Both Burgstaller and Schmedes, another 
German tenor, belong to.a type of singers 
who may go down all very well in Ger- 
many, but they will no longer go down in 





New York. True, they have great artistic 
ability in the sense of being able to give 
the spirit of a character, but their vocal 
deficiencies are so terrible and much of 
their singing grates on the nerves to such 
an extent as to wear out even the patience 
of the most devoted lover of German opera. 


* * * 


Another singer of distinction who also 
is in a measure greater as an artist than 
as a singer, Chaliapine, the famous Rus- 
sian basso, who, it will be remembered, 
made such a sensation at the Metropolitan 
in “Mephistofele,” has announced his in- 
tention of leaving the operatic stage and 
devoting himself to drama. He declares 
that he can no longer endure following the 
rigid traditions of the opera. Conventional 
forms of opera are to him inadequate and 
extremely inartistic. In modern opera, he 
says, there is no improvement; everything 
follows the old paths, the only exception 
being Wagner. 

Evidently M. Chaliapine is not acquainted 
with the works of Debussy, of Puccini and 
of Strauss. However, when he says that 
the conventional forms of opera are inade- 
quate and exceedingly inartistic, if he will 
confine himself to most of the older operas 
I think he will find opera-goers much in- 
clined to agree with him. And that is why, 
as I said before, it is of no use giving 
many of these old operas unless singers of 
great popularity and distinction—singers 
who can sing—are announced in the cast. 

* * * 


I heard the other day an interesting story 
about Richard Strauss, according to which 
before “Elektra” was produced in Dresden, 
he said: 

“Some of my music I do not quite under- 
stand myself. I feel it, and have to write 
it down. I cannot consider the feelings of 
critics or the public; I do what I must do 
without regard to death or the devil!” 

This always has been the attitude of the 
true composer. He had to do it. But we 
must not forget that this is also the atti- 
tude of people who commit murders and 
other amiable crimes—they “had” to do it! 
So if Strauss “had” to murder music, I 
suppose he “had” to do it! 

A humorous writer has suggested the 
following engagement of the orchestra for 
Strauss’ next effort: 

Twenty-four fiddles, twenty-four second 
fiddles, twenty-two third fiddles, eighteen 
fourth fiddles, twenty-three bass viols, six- 
teen viols, eighteen knee fiddles, sixteen 
thigh fiddles, twelve motor horns, fourteen 
first harps, twelve second, ten harp lyres, 
sixteen Aeolian harps, nine wind organs, 
seven water organs, six foghorns, twelve 
English horns, twelve Scottish horns, 
twelve Irish horns,‘ten piccolo flutes, twelve 
toy trumpets, eighteen Balalaikas, eight box 
organs, six Maxim guns, ten jaguar howls, 
twenty-two gongs, ten locomotive whistles, 
twelve jewsharps, four steam hammers, ten 
anvils and twelve Catholic church bells. 


* * * 


Gustav Mahler does not appear to be 
making as many friends as he might, could, 
would or should. At a meeting of promi- 
nent musical people recently somebody said 
that Herr Mahler might be a great con- 
ductor, but he was altogether too self- 
centered and was a type of the thoroughly 
able, but thoroughly disagreeable German, 
who thought the assumption of rudeness 
and gruffness as indispensable to a man. of 
brains as his clothes, his spectacles, his 
snuff-box, his stock and his stein. 

Poor Mahler! He makes more money 
here than he can in Germany, but I sup- 
pose he is thoroughly out of his element 
in this country, whose democracy grates 
on him, whose language he does not under- 
stand, the noise of whose streets appalls 
him and whose newspapers he cannot read! 


* * * 








Emma Eames in a recent interview said: 

“Too many American girls go abroad 
before they have found themselves. Then 
they fall into the hands of poor teachers 
and lose what voice and art they have— 
if they ever had any. They should thor- 
oughly try themselves out at home before 
going abroad.” 

To which let me add that no American 
girl should go to Paris, Berlin or. Milan 
without a chaperone unless she is going to 
live with an American family. Abroad the 
code of morals is different. The unat- 
tached, unchaperoned, young woman is con- 
sidered fair prey. Let the truth be told! 

The trouble of the young American girl 
is not alone lest she fall into the hands of 
a poor teacher and lose her voice and art— 
if she ever had any—but that she will “lose 





her head” to one of the many handsome 
loafers whose aim in life is the pursuit of 
women. 

We may be crude, and we may be raw, 
and we may be, in an artistic sense, still 
in our babyhood in this country, but there 
is one thing which we can do. We can give 
a woman protection on the streets of our 
great cities, even if there is no big man 
walking with her—and that is more than 
they can do on the other side! 

* * * 


Wiillner, the great German artist, is re- 
sponsible for much. Ever since his pecu- 
liar method of interpreting German songs 
by bringing action into the representation, 
every blessed singer who hasn’t much voice 
and wants to make up for it by “interpre- 
tation” has adopted a style when he sings 
anything sentimental which gives him the 
appearance that would befit a dying duck 
in a thunderstorm. 

I heard a singer of that type the other 
day at Mendelssohn Hall—I don’t want to 
hurt his feelings by mentioning his name— 
but oh, dear! oh, dear! Why did he do it? 

*x* * * 


Riccardo Martin is happy. He has been 
engaged for Covent Garden and the news- 
papers are saying kind things about him 
and printing interviews with him, in one 
of which he said that only three out of a 
thousand music students in Europe may 
hope to win a place in a New York opera 
house. 

His estimate may be just, but when he 
says that it is absolutely necessary for a 
singer to go to Italy to make a success I 
cannot agree with him. However, I will 
argue that out at another time. 

Apropos of Martin, there is another good 
story going the rounds about him. It ap- 
pears that his tailor was very anxious to 
hear him sing, so the other day Martin sent 
him a couple of tickets for “Carmen.” 

A few days later, when he saw the tailor, 
he naturally asked him: 

“How did you like it?” 
tailor replied: 

“It was simply awful! 
didn’t fit you at all!” 

So you see there is not only the “artistic” 
but the “sartorial” point of view in matters 
operatic! 


To which the 


Your trousers 


Your MEPHISTO. 





Gems from Mary Garden 


“I believe in the principles of equal suff- 
rage not because I think it will elevate the 
ballot. In fact, I am not at all sure that 
when the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
a precinct the country will be any better 
or the standards any higher; but I think the 
best reason I can give for believing in 
suffrage for women is that there should 
be no sex distinctions made where the laws 
of a land are concerned. 

“Women are required to pay taxes; why 
shouldn’t they have the full rights of tax- 
payers?” 

i 

“Strauss has not created a new school of 
music. He has simply developed Wagner’s 
methods in a surprising manner. In brief, 
he has out-Wagnered Wagner on his own 
ground. He has produced marvelous or- 
chestral effects, some of them by the use 
of new instruments and others by palpably 
mechanical devices. 

“Debussy, on the other hand, has blazed 
a new path. Like Moses, at least, he has 
pointed out a promised land. If he him- 
self does not come into full possession of 
it and is to remain only a prophet, others 
will follow his footsteps and reach the 
goal,” 





New York and Boston Opera Co.’s Union 


The permanent cooperation of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company and the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was assured last week 
when Otto Kahn, a director of the latter, 
was ‘unanimously elected to the director 
body of the former. Eben D. Jordan, of 
the Boston Company, is already a member 
of the New York company. 





Nordica Recital Again Postponed 


The tardiness of complete recovery from 
a severe cold necessitates a postponement 
of Mme. Nordica’s New York engagement 
until Tuesday afternoon, March 28. She 
expects to keep her out-of-town engage- 
ments. 


Tenor De Guardabassi’s Début 


The tenor De Guardabassi, whose stage 
name is Mario Franzo, made his first ap- 
pearance in Italy last week as Don José in 
“Carmen,” creating a sensation, according 
to cabled reports, 
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ROBERT THALLON’S NOTABLE CAREER 





“The Beethoven of Brooklyn,” a 
Prominent Figure in City’s 
Musical Life 


The charming personality of Robert 
Thallon, teacher, pianist and composer, his 
genial countenance, his sly humor, dry wit 
and art for art’s sake ideals have made him 
respected and beloved in musical circles of 
Brooklyn. Wherever the best-musie. may 
be heard, wherever his presence may en- 
courage a struggling artist, or in the haunts 
of the musical brotherhood, the stocky fig- 
ure, well proportioned head with snowy 
hair and beard, twinkling blue eyes and 
jolly face of “Bob” Thallon, as his friends 
love to call him, and as he calls himself, 
is sure to appear. 

Because of his thorough musicianship and 
high artistic ideals, some one has .chris- 
tened him “the Beethoven of Brooklyn.” 

Here is Mr. Thallon’s story from his 
own lips: 

“I was born in Liverpool, fifty-seven 
years ago, March 18 My parents were 
Scotch, and when I was two years old the 
family came to America. My father was 
a shrewd man, and soon accumulated a 
snug fortune. He was also a sensible man, 
determined to educate his children to the 
best of his ability, for what nature intended 
them. Of those who lived, beside myself, 
one became a doctor, another an artist. 
My musical education, which was cosmo- 

litan, was obtained in America, England, 

eipsic, Paris, Milan and Florence. I 
studied the violin with Bauer, Ferdinand 
David and Julius Roentgen; the piano with 
Reinecke, Wenzel, Coccius and Jadassohn. 
From the last I learned theory and compo- 
sition. J. L. Hatton, Romain and the great 
Vannucini taught me singing. To Volck- 
mar I went for organ instruction. He was 
a severe task-master. 

“‘Come’ he would say, ‘we’ll work while 
others sleep,’ and he would have me up at 
four o’clock in the morning. After a light 
German breakfast we would work till 
twelve, then a lunch and a long tramp in 
the mountains, where we would stop at a 
tavern for rest and a glass of beer, back 
home again, dinner, a little recreation and to 
bed at nine. 

“In Brooklyn I played in church,” he con- 
tinued, “at Plymouth Church under Beecher 
and Abbott, and at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. 

















ROBERT THALLON 


For Many Years He Has Been Promi- 
nently Identified with the Musical 
Development of Brooklyn 


“I have been teaching thirty years here; 
I settled in Brooklyn when I came home 
from Europe, and here I have stayed. I 
have some idea of opening a studio in New 
York and teaching there two days a week. 
My friends over there say I am dropping 
out of sight, and I don’t want them to for- 
get me. I have given in twenty-five years 
six hundred to seven hundred recitals at 
my old St. Mark’s avenue studio, and have 
had about four hundred pupils. 

“This talk about a method is all nonsense,” 
he continued; “a teacher with a method is 
like a doctor who gives one kind of medi- 
cine for everything. I study the anatomy 
of the pupil’s hand. One will have long, 
supple, narrow fingers, another’s are short 
and stubby, still another has stiff joints, 
and so on. One must modify the principles 
of piano instruction to suit the needs of the 
pupils, ‘to make the punishment fit the 
crime,’ as it were.” 

Mr. Thallon’s studio, which contains 
three grand pianos, is a musical curiosity 
shop—pictures, busts, music in remarkable 
order almost hide the wall-paper. 





SPALDING AND BONCI 
| ST. PAUL SOLOISTS 


Rothwell’s Orchestra Continues to Draw 
Large Audiences to Excellent 
Concerts 


St. Paut, March 1.—The St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter H. Rothwell, 
conductor, ee in two fine programs 
this past wee 

The concert of February 23 was marked 
by a successful performance of Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5. The sincerity of Mr. 
Rothwell’s interpretation was warmly ap- 
preciated and the efforts of the orchestra 
vigorously applauded. Debussy’s prelude to 
“The Afternoon of a Faun” and Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” overture afforded variety to a 
well arranged program to which a large 
audience listened with intense interest. 

Allesandro Bonci, the celebrated tenor, 
was the assisting soloist and charmed his 
audience by his wonderful voice produc- 
tion and delightful style in the aria “Una 
furtiva lagrima,” from Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” and Puccini’s “Che gelida Ma- 
nina,” from “La Bohéme.” A group of 
songs by Mozart and Leoncavallo, with pi- 
ano accompaniment, and a generous giving 
of encore numbers brought the singer sev- 
eral times before an audience loth to let 
him go. 

The fifteenth program in the series of 
popular concerts, by the St. Paul Orchestra, 
was an excellent one. The first movement 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony and 
the last three movements—‘“Danse Ori- 
entele,” “Valse” and “Polonaise”’—from 
Glazounow’s suite “Scenes de Ballet” were 
greatly enjoyed. So insistent was the ap- 
plause following the Glazounow selections 
that the “Marionnettes” from the same 
suite was played as an encore. 

Albert Spalding, the young violinist, made 
an excellent appearance in Bruch’s G 
minor concerto. Again did the artist’s re- 
fined tone and scholarly style give evidence 
of his musicianly qualities in Beethoven’s 





Romance in F, Schubert’s “The Bee,” and 
a Wieniawski Tarantelle. Mr. Spalding 
was received with marked interest and en- 
thusiasm. te Ge ae 





Kneisels Play New Quintet 


Cuicaco, March 1.—The third concert of 
the Kneisel Quartet, on Sunday afternoon 
in Music Hall, presented a novelty in the 
shape of a quintet by Courtlandt Palmer, 
as well as Beethoven and Mozart quartets. 
The performance of the classics was fully 
up to the high standard previously set by 
this organization. 

Mr, Palmer’s quintet, in which the com- 
poser assisted at the piano, making a de- 
cidedly favorable impression despite a cer- 
tain physical unfitness, won the audience 
more completely than a work of serious 
character usually does. The composition, 
which has melody of original pattern and 
is constructed along graceful lines, was ex- 
ceedingly well sieoet’ by the —S 

> 





Hastings on the Nordica Tour 


Frederick Hastings, the American bari- 
tone who accompanied Mme, Nordica on 
her mammoth tour this season, received a 
most cordial reception from audiences in 
all parts of the country. Daily newspaper 
critics in Richmond, Dubuque, Knoxville, 
Parkersburg, San Francisco, Washington 
and other cities visited by Mme. Nordica 
and her associates spoke in high terms of 
praise regarding Mr. Hastings’s vocal at- 
tainments. 

In April and May Mr. Hastings is to ap- 
pear with the Dresden Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, both as soloist and in a quartet 
with Jomelli, Langendorff and Lawson. 





Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. Tur- 
in, pianist, have given four recitals in 
ew York City within a week. Besides 
these Mr. Fanning has sung at the homes 
of Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. They will fill engagements in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the present week. 


OBERHOFFER MAKES 
PLEASING PROGRAMS 


Rare 





Minneapolis Conductor Shows 
Ability in Arranging Concert 
Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.—The last Sunday 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra attracted another large audience— ° 


an audience exceedingly enthusiastic over 
the director, Emil Oberhoffer, and the solo- 
ists, Shanna Cumming and Hamlin Hunt. 

Mr. Oberhoffer has to an unusual degree 
the rare gift of program making, the re- 
sults of which delight an audience made 
up of both the trained and untrained music 
lover. The program Sunday included a 
wide variety with Grieg as the most popu- 
lar composer. Tschaikowsky’s overture, 
“1812,” the closing number, was played in 
stirring manner. 

Miss Cumming was never heard to bet- 
ter advantage in the city. She sang the 
“Queen of Sheba” aria artistically. In her 
group of songs she was at her best and 
the audience showed its appreciation by re- 
calling her. 

Hamlin Hunt, the official organist of the 
orchestra, has more than local fame, hav- 
ing given recitals at expositions in Buffalo 
and St. Louis, and is in demand at promi- 
nent organ openings in the West. He is a 
thorough musician and a distinguished p"- 
pil of Guilmant. He played the Boellmann 
fantasy for organ and orchestra so finely 
that though he bowed his acknowledgments 
several times the audience refused to be 
satisfied until the last movement was re- 
peated. 

“The Golden Legend,” by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, was given in the Auditorium on 
February 24, under the direction of Floyd 
M. Hutsell. It was purely a local affair, 
chorus, soloists, orchestra and accompa- 
nists all belonging to the musical fraternity 
in the city and, as such, it was distinctly 
creditable. 

The chorus of nearly 200 singers was 
made up largely of united church choirs and 
sang surprisingly well on the whole, per- 
haps better from a technical than a musical 
standpoint, for a chorus brought together 
for but one concert can hardly expect to 
grasp all views of a work. 

The assisting soloists, all prominent in 
musical circles, were Mrs. Lewis Avery 
North, soprano; Mrs. W. N. Porteous, con- 
tralto; Alvin Davies, tenor, and Francis 
Rosenthal, bass. 

The orchestra of forty pieces was aug- 
mented by piano and organ, played by Mrs. 
Pearl Fritz Pettis and H. S. Woodruff. The 
audience was most appreciative. 





MME. BARTLETT IN SPRINGFIELD 





Boston Soprano Pleases Large Audience 
with Her Artistic Singing 


Boston, March 1.—Mme. Caroline Gard- 
ner Clarke-Bartlett, the soloist and teacher, 
returned last Saturday from Springfield, 
Mass., where she was soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at the third, and 
last, concert given by this organization, in 
the Court Square Theater last Tuesday 
evening. Mme. Bartlett was given a splen- 
did reception, and, at the close of her 
solo, which was the beautiful “Cavatina” 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” was re- 
called several times by a most enthusiastic 
audience. 

The daily papers of Springfield com- 
mented most favorably upon Mme. Bart- 
lett’s artistic singing, upon her breadth of 
style and her graceful delivery. Mme. Bart- 
lett, at the earnest solicitation of many 
prominent Springfield people, decided to de- 
vote two days a week to teaching in that 
city this season, and has not only found 
her time entirely filled, but has received 
many requests from would-be pupils who 
cannot, at present, be accommodated, owing 
to her limited time. Her singing with the 
orchestra was an exemplification of her ex- 
cellent theory and practice of the art of 
singing. 

This was the eighth time Mme. Bartlett 
has sung with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Speaking of her performance the 
Springfield Republican said: “She sang the 
famous ‘Cavatina’ with ease, breadth and 
dignity, and the audience was reluctant to 
let her off without an encore number.” 

The Springheld Union said in part: 

“Mrs. Bartlett is the possessor not alone of a 
splendid dramatic soprano, ranging from low to 
high C, marvelously even throughout its registers, 
but is the possessor also of certain common sense 
methods of using that voice and imparting the 


knowledge to others that has made her unique in 
her field of work.” 
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* SALOME” BIDS ADIEU 
TO PHILADELPHIANS 


Hammerstein Says It’s “ Goodby,” 
but Audience Hopes that Strauss 
Opera Will Return 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—“Salomé” was 
given again before an enthusiastic audience 
at the Philadelphia Opera House this eve- 
ning, with Mary Garden in the title role. 
There was not a seat unoccupied, nearly all 
having been sold in advance. The protest- 


ants against the opera seem to have disap- 
peared or to have given up in despair after 
the first unsupported attack. But Mr. Ham- 
merstein announces that “Salomé” bids 
farewell to Philadelphia. Whether he 
means for the season or forever is prob- 
lematical. 

This afternoon Mischa Elman, the noted 
violinist, gave a recital before a well-filled 
Hammerstein house. The assistance of 
the orchestra was eliminated because of the 
numerous requests of local music-lovers to 
hear this wonderful young performer un- 
accompanied by so many instruments, EI- 
man played eight numbers, assisted by 
Waldemar Liazchowski at the piano. His 
selections were from Lalo, Handel, Saint- 
Saéns, Mozart, Dietersdorff, Beethoven and 
Gossec. He held his audience enchanted 
from start to finish, and was encored and 
cheered most lavishly. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, instead of 
confining last week’s program to the works 
of Richard Strauss, as Conductor Pohlig 
had originally intended, included with two 
Strauss numbers the “Oberon” overture of 
Weber and Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” over- 
ture. The program was well balanced and 
very enjoyable. The Strauss selections 
were the “In Italy” symphonic fantasy and 
“Tod und Verklarung.” The “In Italy” 
was played for the first time here by the 
orchestra, 

The Chaminade Club, under the direction 
of Helen Pulaski Innes, gave a _ well-at- 
tended concert this evening in the New 
Century Drawing Rooms. Classical and 
modern compositions were rendered by 
Elizabeth Doerr, Marie Zeckwer, Agnes 
Clune Quinlan, Dorothy J. Baseler and 
Kathryn M. Leigo. Elizabeth Pattee Wal- 
lach appeared in “An Hour in Dixie.” 

The centenary of the birth of Chopin 
was observed this evening at the Spring 
Garden branch of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. Constantine von Sternberg 
delivered an address on the life of the 
great composer, with illustrations from 
Chopin’s compositions on the piano. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner interested a large 
audience at a recital in Horticultural Hall 
last Friday evening. The program in- 
cluded selections from the works of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf. 

An appreciative audience attended the 
third concert of the season by the Hahn 
String Quartet at Griffith Hall last Fri- 
day evening. Luther Conradi, pianist, and 
Nathan Cahan, contrabasse, assisted. 

William Stanfield is giving his tenth an- 
nual series of five free organ recitals on 
Saturday afternoons at St. James’s P. E. 
Church. Costa’s “I Will Extol Thee, O 
Lord,” was sung by the boys’ choir of the 
church at last Saturday’s recital. 

S. Wesley Sears, organist of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, played a recital on the Will- 
iam McKinley memorial pipe organ in the 
Metropolitan Temple, New York City, last 
Saturday evening. It was his first appear- 
ance in recital in the metropolis, and he 
was accorded a splendid reception. 

Frances Graff Sime announces a recital 
to be given at the Automobile Club, Ger- 
mantown, next Monday evening by Made- 
leine McGuigan, violinist; Robert Arm- 
bruster, pianist; Eugenia Goldsmith, so- 
prano, and Edith Mahon, accompanist. 
Miss McGuigan is only fourteen years of 
age. Robert Armbruster is eleven years 
old. 

The fifth annual concert o: the Young 
Woman’s Glee Club of Swarthmore Col- 
lege was given in Parish Hall at that in 
stitution last Saturday evening. The club 
has been admirably trained under William 
Silvano Thunder. Mrs. Thunder, a talent- 
ed pianist, assisted. > & EL 








The most talked-of concert ’cellist in Eu- 
or just now is Pablo Casals, the Span- 
iard, 








TUESDAY EVENING MARCH 23 — RECITAL 


TECKTONIUS-MACONDA 


(PIANIST) (SOPRANO) 
Piaza Hotel Ball Room, New York 
Management J. E. FRANCKE, 1402 B’way, N.Y. 
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FRENCH SCULPTOR’S STATUES OF BEETHOVEN AROUSE MUCH DISCUSSION 


Bourdelle, in Clay Models, Is Inspired by Musical Subjects, Which 
He Represents in an Interesting Manner—Nearly a Dozen Studies 
of the Great Master in His Studio in Paris 


to be the comble of his work,. the raison 
d'etre of his existence. One of these.studies 
has been bought by the State and is now 
in the Luxembourg Gallery. But each one 
is better than the last; each effort draws 
him nearer to the great ideal. 

The full-length sketch is a reproduction 
of the figure upon which he is now at 
work for a projected monument to be erect- 
ed to the master. Finished, it will repre 
sent the massive figure of Beethoven seated 
on the heights, a long cloak flying in the 
wind and beneath him will be carved the 


Paris, Feb. 20.—Bourdelle, the French 
sculptor, is an important man, because he 
possesses great human understanding, great 
appreciation and sympathv, and great tal- 
ent in his métier. He is a-man who real- 





Bourdelle in His Studio 


izes the unity of all art, the universality 
of all human feeling 

His mode of expression is in clay. He 
is a sculptor who, inspired by music, would 
speak in return for the inspiration of 
musicians, For the object of his great de- 
sire is to express through his métier the 
genius and heroism of Beethoven. 

Surmounting all his other interests—for 





His Latest Beethoven Conception 





BOURDELLE’S HEAD OF BEETHOVEN 
Bourdelle is a pupil of Rodin and it has inspecting the sculptor’s latest work. 
been prophesied by many great critics and Last week it was the violinist, Debeoux, 
artists that it is he who will receive “the who is not only a remarkable artist, but a 


mantle of Elijah.” savant of musical literature as well. 








he is a prolific artist, carrying on at this : ’ Py ue : 
moment an exhibition of sixty wotks—is words of Beethoven himself: rhe greatest pleasure of his life is to Debroux gives two coneerts this month 
this ardent conception toward the mani- “Mon domaine c’est l’air; quand de vent invite friends to hear music in his studio, and next in Salle Plezel, the second of 
festation of which he steadily toils. se leve mon ame tour billonne.” And it is with the keenest expectations which is consecrated to the masters of the 
He has made perhaps nearly a dozen (“My domain is the air; when the winds that those friends arrive, sure of hearing seventeenth century. 
studies for the great Beethoven which is rise ‘my soul whirls.’’) some great artist, and at the same time Louse LLEWELLYN. 
taken a suite of apartments for himself and Competing in Metropolitan’s Competition bert. who has produced a grand opera 


The Meaning of Music 


one of the rooms will be 
[his has been one of 


and 
studio. 


his family 


Music fitted as a 


“The Meaning and Function of 


was the subject of Professor Grigg’s lec the busiest seasons Mr. Klein has had since 
ture at the Hudson Theater last Puesday he came to New York, and now that the 
afternoon, rae the course en “Art and the Sunday “Pops” make no further demands 
Human Spirit... The aim and scope of upon his time, he is able to devote himself 
music as an art, 1ts anology to architecture, entirely to the work of teaching. 

its unique sphere among the other arts, and . 


its peculiar cultural value was delineated. 


Kind Words from Montreal 





Hermann Klein’s New Location MonTREAL, CANADA, Feb. 25, 1909. 
Hermann Klein is giving up the house at lo the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
No. 154 West Seventy-seventh street, where [ beg to enclose check for subscription 
he has resided for nearly seven years, and to your paper, with which I am most thor 
will be located on and after Monday, March oughly satisfied 
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called “Old Virginia,” wherein Pocahon- 
tas and the people of the times amid which 
she flourished are the motif. Mr. O’Brien 
has been studying harmony and composi- 
tion with German masters for the last 
three years. 


\ dispatch from Berlin states that besides 
Arthur Nevin, who is competing for the 
Metropolitan Opera House competition for 
(American composers, with his Indian opera 
“Poia,” another aspirant in the contest is 
J Vick O’Brien, a protege of Victor Her 
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PITTSBURG HAS MODEST COMPOSER 





Fidelis Zitterbart Has Written Over 800 Compositions of Which He 
Has Heard But Few 


PittsspurG, March 
sesses.a genius in the person of Fidelis 


Zitterbart, the composer, who was invited 
by Emil*Paur to conduct a portion of one 


of his symphonic poems at the recent Lin- 
coln concert given by the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra. Unfortunately for Mr. Zitterbart, 
he is so inclined to “hide his light under a 
bushel” that he is little known outside this 
city. 

He has been writing music all his life, 
and has great piles.of his own composi- 
tions which he has! never heard, and prob- 
ably never will. Out of the eight hundred 
or more works which he has written, Mr. 
Zitterbart recently decided to discard cer- 
tain ones, which he did, throwing away 
some twenty-two. The action being ob- 
served by his son-in-law, the compositions 
were reclaimed by him, and, as a test, sent 
to various publishers. "Out of the twenty- 
two eighteen were accepted. Of his own 
volition Mr. Zitterbart has probably never 
sent a manuscript to a publisher. 

In Pittsburg the name of Fidelis Zitter- 
bart stands for exceptional musical gifts, 
generosity toward all musical ventures and 

a kindly and unaffected personality. He is 
ies as an excellent ‘violinist.and pianist, 
and as a teacher of great ability, although 
his entire time is devoted to composing. 

He was born in this city in 1857, 
played violin in a theater orchestra at the 
age of nine; went to Dresden for study 
in 1861, where he received a thorough 
musical education under the best teachers. 
Returning to this country, he played in 
theater orchestras in New York, was con- 
certmaster of the Strakosch Opera Com- 
pany, and was for three years a first violin 
with Theodore Thomas. He was also a 
member of the New York and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Societies and of the Onslow 
Quintet Club. In 1873 he moved to Pitts- 
burg to teach in the American Conserva- 
tory of Music. He has been director of 
the Philharmonic Society and its successor, 


1.—Pittsburg pos- 


the Beethoven Club. He has been promi- 
nent in the musical life of the city in every 
branch of endeavor. His compositions, in- 





FIDELIS ZITTERBART 
A Native of Pittsburg, Who Devotes His 
Entire Time to Composing 


clude works in all forms, both large and 
small, and have frequently won prizes 
offered by the Pittsburg Art Society. The 
work played by the Pittsburg Orchestra 
was written when he was wer seven. 


Ro: 





Frances Rose’s Success in “Elektra” 


BeRLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 24.—Americans 
here are greatly pleased with the success 
of an American girl, Frances Rose, whom 
Richard Strauss personally praised for her 
rendering of Chrysothemis at the first per- 
formance of “Elektra.” This opera had a 
stormy success at the Elberfeld Theater 
last week. There were thirty-one curtain 
calls. The conductor was Hermann Hans 
Wetzler, whose New York concerts in 1903 
were under the musical leadership of 
Strauss. Wetzler, who was in Berlin to- 
day, said he considered “Elektra” a great 


advance over “Salomé.” The conducting 
of the opera, he said, was a most fascinat- 
ing work. 





Reinald Werrenrath Engaged 
GRINNELL, Iowa, Feb. 24.—During the 
visit of Reinald Werrenrath, the New York 
baritone, to Iowa College, this city, the 
engagement of the singer to Ada Peterson, 
a senior in the school, was announced. 





A faculty concert in commemoration of 
the centenary anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
birth was recently given at the Maryland 
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LATEST COMPOSITIONS OF 


Carrie Jacobs Bond 


“The Dark Lament,” “His Latches" being 
“Love Sorrow,” D id Bispham 
“Doan’ Yo" Lis’n, bine sung Sibyl Sammis. 
ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC SHOPS. 
Address: 5535 Drexel Ave. ( SICAGO 





FOR RENT—Also Avaliable 
for Recitals and Musicales 


Handsome Studio, furnished or unfurnished, 
163 W. 49th St., bet Broadway and Gth Aye., 
near Subway and Elevated Stations ‘Phone 
1500 Columbus. 


College for Women, Lutherville, Md. “Ruy 
Blas” Overture, for two pianos, was ren- 
dered by Richard B. Meyer and Robert L. 
Paul, each of whom also played solo num- 
bers.. There were additional selections by 
Howard R. Thatcher, violin and piano; 
Katherine Dosh, ‘Piano, and A. Lee Jones, 
tenor. 


MONTANI’S “AVE MARIA” SUNG 








Philadelphia Choirmaster Presents New 
Composition—Brother Assists 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—The choir of 
St. John’s Church, of which Nicola Mon- 
tani is director, assisted by Mme. Montani, 
soprano, and Pasquale Montani, harpist, 
gave a successful concert at the "Bellevue- 
Stratford recently. 

‘Lhe occasion was marked by the presen- 
tation of Mr. Montani’s “Ave Regina” 
for the first time. It proved to be a com- 
position of value, well written and melo- 
dious in character. The efficiency of the 
boy choir was eloquent testimony as to 
Mr. Montani’s ability as a director. Mme. 
Montani, who has sung in concert, ora- 
torio and grand opera in Europe and Amer- 
ica with success, displayed a voice of ex- 
cellent quality. 

The harp solos of Pasquale Montani, 
who is a resident of Indianapolis, were well 
chosen, and were played with a degree of 
artistic skill which denoted long study and 
conscientious practice on that difficult in- 
strument. Mr. Montani was a pupil of 
Tramonti and Rogers. 





At a recent Sunday concert in Baltimore 
for the benefit of Italian earthquake suf- 
ferers, the participants were the: Musical 
Art Club, David S. Melamet, director; Ethel 
Tozier, pianist; Eugene Robert, tenor; Mrs. 
A. V. Bradley Barker, contralto; Harry 
Sokolove, violin; Mrs. Joseph Pipitone, so- 
prano; William G, Horn, baritone. A quar- 


. tet sang a selection from Verdi's “Rigolet- 


to ”? 





One of Germany’s most musical princes 
is Heinrich XXIV of Reuss, who is a pro- 
lific composer. Two of his symphonies, 
bearing the opus numbers 28 and 34, were 
recently played in, public. 





Marie Brema’s actress daughter, Tita 
Brand, is distinguishing herself in her 
“Afternoons of Recitation” in London. 


MONTREAL ORCHESTRA PLAYS 





‘McGill University Organization Makes 


Its First Appearance 


MonTrEAL, Feb. 27.—An interesting de- 
parture was ‘made on February 23 when the 
McGill University Conservatorium of Mu- 
sic gave its first orchestral concert at the 
Royal Victoria College before an audience 
that filled the large hall. 

Dr. H. C. Perrin, the director of the 
Conservatorium, is the leader of the or- 
chestral class. The result, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the orchestra mem- 
bers are amateurs (only a few profession. 
als having been added to the wind section), 
was of an exceelingly encouraging nature 
The general ensemble was almost perfect, 
the climaxes being well rendered with 4 
remarkable degree of cohesion. 

The program consisted of Mozart’s “Don 
Juan” overture and Haydn’s symphony in 
G, No. 11. Beatrice Donnelly played the 
first movement of Beethoven’s co neerto in 
C minor; Reuben Dumbrille sang Wagner's 
“O Star of Eve,” from “Tannhauser”; Mrs 
A. T. ©. Ross sang two songs from thie 
pen of Dr. Perrin, “In Absence” and 
“Roses,” and Master L. Kofman played the 
first movement of Viotti’s violin concerto in 
A. All these numbers were accompanied 
most acceptably by the orchestra. 

So ee L. 





Mlle. Schnitzer’s New York Recital 

_Germaine Schnitzer, the young Viennese 
pianist, who has been meeting with great 
success in her tour of this country, ard 


- who has recently played as soloist with tlic 


Russian and Philharmonic orchesttas ‘n 
Carnegie Hall, will. give her New York 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on the after 
noon of March 19. 





A Never-Failing Inspiration 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24, 19009. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 
Your paper is a most welcome visitor— 
a never-failing inspiration, as it were! 
Sincerely, Louise C. Mapison. 





Budapest has been favored lately with a 
series of three “trio evenings,” given by 
Hubay, the violinist; Popper, the ’cellist, 
and Godowsky, the pianist. 





Richard Strauss was only six years old 
when he first began to compose. 
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History of American Music, 1 vol. 
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Biographies, 2 vols. 

Dictionary, 1 vol. 
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TERESA CARRENO, naturalized Amer- 
ican citizen that she is, coritinues to 
make propaganda in the Old World for the 
New World’s MacDowell. In featuring his 
piano concerto in D minor at most of her 
many engagements with orchestra on the 
Continent and in England this season she 
has been underscoring her reputation for 
having done more than any other pianist to 
win cosmopolitan recognition for the great- 
est composer America has yet produced. 

In her playing répertoire this Winter 
there is also a “Konzertstiick” for piano 
and orchestra by Frederic H. Cowen. As 
a composition it finds greater favor in Eng- 
land and Scotland than with Continental 
critics, but its hypnotic interpreter leads it 
to victory with the public everywhere. 

As before, an Australian tour will be 
linked with Mme. Carrefio’s next trip to 
this country, but this time she will proba- 
bly make the globe circuit in the reverse 
direction. Instead of coming to America 
by way of the Pacific she will sail directly 
from Germany for New York next Fall 
and return to Europe by way of Australia 
ind New Zealand at the conclusion of her 
‘our here, in the Spring of I9gIo. 

One of the most gifted pupils this Vene- 
zuelan-born artist has had, a tall, broad- 
shouldered Greek named Télémaque Lam- 
brino, is now the “star” instrvctor in the 
piano department of the Imperial Conserv- 
atory, Moscow. For five or six years he 
avght in Leipsic, where he numbered many 
Americans among his students. He has been 
laying very frequently this Winter both 
n Russia and Germany and those who 
have heard him place extravagant hopes 
on his future. , 

The names of Carrefio and MacDowell 
in association recalls an illuminating little 
incident as yet untold in connection with 
the MacDowell Memorial Concert at Car- 
negie Hall a year ago. After “the Ma- 
dame” had played the D minor concerto 
Augusta Cottlow sought her out in the 
artists’ room and, bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm, exclaimed: j 

“You play like a goddess!” 

“But you,” rejoined the “goddess,” beam- 
ing upon her with a characteristic Carrefio 
smile—“play like an angel!” 

eS 


Oe cima recognition as one of Ger- 
many’s “immortals” has been extended 
to Richard Strauss at last. He has been 
elected a member of the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

Since the death of Joachim, who was not 
favorably disposed toward him, the posi- 
tion of the ultra-conservative members of 
the Academy has been materially weakened 
and they have been made to realize that 
this institute cannot longer ignore a his- 
tory-maker like the composer of “Salomé” 
and “Elektra,” decadently ultra-modern 
though he be. The gossips have it that he 


‘ was elected by a majority of a single vote. 


It is not difficult to believe that Strauss, 
with his shrewd appreciation of notoriety’s 
corresponding figures in dollars and cents 
and of the efficacy of “press-agenting,” is 
the richest composer in Europe. There 
may be other composers with more money 
at their command, but it has not been ac- 
quired by the sweat of their brow alone— 
they mav have. married it, d la M. Debussy. 

Angelo Neumann, the veteran opera im- 
oresario of Prague, is making a public pro- 
test against what he describes the exorbit- 
ant terms demanded by Strauss for the 
‘ights to produce “Elektra.” These are, for 
Germany: a cash guarantee of 7,000 marks 
($1,750) and royalties amounting to 10 
yer cent. of the receipts from the perform- 
ances. These figures will debar the novelty 
from non-subventioned stages until it is 


no longer a novelty. In Italy they have had 


to assume much heavier financial risks for 
it. La Scala raised the preliminary guaran- 
ee to $5,000 to assure to Milan ‘the first 
Italian performance. 

But his compositions are not Strauss’s 
only visible means of support. With his 
$500 a night he is probably the best-paid 
“prima donna” conductor in Europe, and 
his engagements as such are frequent 
‘nough to keep his time well occupied in the 
intervals between his Royal Opera House 
Symphony Concerts. 


Unlike most of the other tone-builders 
whose manners, habits and customs are pe- 
riodically exposed to public inspection, 
Strauss does not experience his most over- 
whelming visitations of “ideas” necessarily 
in solitude. Sometimes he is “taken” when 
in a room full of people, during the hum 
of conversation. He then withdraws to a 
quiet corner to jot down in an ever-present 
notebook a Jokanaan exhortation or a 
Clytémnestra groan; which done, he returns 
to his friends and takes up the thread of 
the conversation again just as if no aural 





successes. Their artistic confessor was un- 
feignedly pleased—to see and hear the 
blossoming out of his studio Briinnhilde and 
Sieglinde was well worth braving the Chan- 
nel. He himself sang his Covent Garden 
farewell in July, 1900, as Julietta Melba’s 
Romeo. 

A savage little snarl has been making 
itself heard in certain quarters of London 
to the effect that these new Wagnerian so- 
pranos paid for the opportunity to make 
their débuts at this historic institution. As 
the report is a serious reflection on the 
methods of the management as well as a 
slight on the artists concerned, the directors 
have lost no time in publishing a statement 
that the two Americans are “receiving con- 
siderable salaries.” 


- 


RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Richard Burmeister gave a piano recital in the German capital a few days ago, 
illustrative of the evolution of the sonata form. Haydn’s Sonata in D major, Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata,” Schumann’s F-sharp minor and Liszt’s B minor were the 


works he chose for his scheme. 


In the Liszt composition, in which, according to 


the reviewers, his best effects were made, he once more proved his title as one of 


the foremost Liszt players before the public of two continents. 


One of the young- 


est of the Weimar coterie, he was under the moulding influence of the master 


pianist for three years, accompanying him to Rome and Pesth. 


On leaving this 


country five or six years ago, after a twelve years’ directorship of the piano depart- 
ment of the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, he first settled in Dresden, whence 


he moved a year or so ago to Berlin. 
bodyguard of Americans, 


Among his pupils he always has a strong 





“visions” had momentarily distracted his 
attention. Much of his work, too, is done 
while walking in the woods, or again, when 
traveling in trains, or at a restaurant ta- 
ble. In short, his active brain is no re- 
specter of time or place. 

* * * 


ANOTHER American girl for a German 
lyric stage! This time Brooklyn, which 
can already point with pride to Eleanore 
Broadfoot-de Cisneros, claims the début- 
ante as one of its daughters. Rose Schov- 
erling is the name of the young woman 
who has just placed her signature to a 
three years’ engagement at the Wiesbaden 
Court Opera, which shares with the Berlin 
Royal Opera the Kaiser’s personal interest. 
Miss Schoverling’s soprano is what the 
Germans classify as jugendlich dramatisch 
(youthful dramatic), which means that the 
Elsas, Evas, Elizabeths and Sieglindes will 
fall to her lot as she is ready for them. 
* * * 


HETHER its day prove to be short or 
or long, the new Elgar symphony is 
losing no time in the early morning of its 
career. Since its first hearing in Decem- 
ber it has established a record with four- 
teen performances in England alone, be- 
sides two in New York, and one each in 
Vienna, St. Petersburg and Leipsic. 
This is the reward for resisting the call 
of the symphony until the modern prophet 
of oratorio had gained the whole world’s 
homage as such. How long does a Mahler 
have to wait before he can register nineteen 
performances for one of his symphonies? 
* * * 


Two American singers magnetized Jean 
de Reszke to London for the second 
“Ring” cycle in English at Covent Garden, 
in which both Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens and 
Rachel Frease-Green re-lived their début 


BACK again at the old stand in Vienna, 

Erik Schmedes has been saying just as 
nleasant things about us as if we had of- 
fered him draughts of undiluted praise for 
his singing at the Metropolitan, instead of 
drenching him with cold water almost every 
time he appeared. “He speaks with the ut- 
most warmth of his American impressions,” 
we are told. 

When he made his reappearance in “Tief- 
land” at the Court Opera he was greeted 
with a most jubilant welcome home. “His 
voice, it is true, still showed traces of 
fatigue from the Dollarland”’—doesn’t it 
sound natural? Did any singer returning 
from a trip to America ever escape this 
criticism ?—“but, in spite of that, we are 
glad to have him back.” 

* * * 


DE. OTTO NEITZEL has been taken off 
his guard by misplaced aspiration. 
When a Weingartner spasmodically insists 
upon devoting to composition energies 
rightfully due to talents he really possesses, 
we denlore the vagary, but excuse it on the 
general ground that strongly individualized 
artists lack the objective viewpoint that 
would save them from profitless digres- 
sions from the straight and narrow path. 
But of scholarly musicians who are 
critics by profession we demand a more 
uncompromising standard of self-criticism. 
Dr. Neitzel, justly noted as one of the 
most erudite and sanely poised of critics, 
as also one of the most authoritative inter- 
preters of pianoforte classics, has launched 
a piano concerto on the stream of new 
music. He introduced it himself at a re- 
cent concert of the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Berlin, but even the ethics of professional 
courtesy could not evoke a favorable verdict 
from his colleagues of the daily music 
columns. “One asks in amazement,” re- 





marks one reviewer, “how it is possible 
that so accomplished and versatile a critic 
can lack the self-criticising ability to so 


great an extent.” 
* * * 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Pepito Arriola, the 
Spanish Wunderkind who was taken in 
hand by Arthur Nikisch for a time, and is 
now with Alberto Jonas in Berlin, has a 
new rival in his own family. A diminutive 
sister of three Summers made her début as 
a niano prodigy in Berlin the other day, as- 
suming the name of Pilar Osorio for her 
public appearance—to shield the wondering 
parents from any accusation of attempting 
to corner. the market in precocious genius. 
The small sister evidently has enough tal- 
ent to keep her brother working hard to 


avoid an eclipse. 
* 


AS if enough music had not been per- 

petrated already in the name of Faust, 
Max Reinhardt, most progressive of Ber- 
lin’s theater. directors, has commissioned 
the radical Oskar Fried to compose new 
incidental music for the elaborate new pro- 
duction of the Goethe tragedy that he is 
now planning. 

For so doing he is taken to task by the 
Allegemeine Musik-Zeitung—“Why not use 
the ‘Faust’ music Weingartner wrote a short 
time ago, or else that of Arno Kleffel’s? 
Max Schillings, too, has composed some for 
Munich, Heaven knows, there cannot be 
special music written for every ‘Faust’ re- 
vival.” 

It is a fad with theater managers just 
now to let new composers wrestle with this 
well-worn subject in hand. .When Beer- 
bohm Tree produced Stephen Phillips’s 
“Faust” in London before Christmas the 
music used had been written especially for 
the purpose by Coleridge Taylor. 


* * * 


DESPITE the dreariness of “The. An- 

gelus,” the $2,500 prize English opera 
produced at Covent Garden a few weeks 
ago, Dr. E. W. Naylor, the composer, is 
accredited with a keen sense of humor. 
It is finding vent just now in a comic opera 
he is writing. 
_ This. Cambridge organist and Lecture 
in Music at Emmanuel College, has frankly 
confessed that his great ambition is to be 
the legitimate successor of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, Speaking of the work that won the 
Ricordi prize and had its first public per- 
formance when the fog was so thick even 
inside of old Covent Garden that the sing- 
ers had to blow fog horns during their 
rests to warn the others on the stage of 
their whereabouts, he says that the voices, 
and not the “band,” are “at the top.” He 
has written a book on “Shakespeare and 
Music,” besides compiling “An Elizabethan 
Virginal Book.” His father was for many 
years the organist of York Minster. 

* * *® 


"THE Brussels String Quartet pleased the 
Mexicans so well two years ago that 
it is coming over again this month for an- 
other series of twenty-four concerts. All 
unmindful of the Flonzaleys, the Brussels 
organization insists through the press that 
it is the only European chamber music or- 
ganization that has ever crossed the At- 
lantic. J.cL. H. 





_ Donald Brian, the original Prince Danilo 
in Savage’s production of “The Merry 
Widow,” has been engaged for the leading 
male réle in the new operetta, “The Dollar 
Princess,” which Charles Frohman is to 
produce here. 





The London Philharmonic Society intro- 
duced a “border ballad” for orchestra, en- 
titled “Gray Galloway,” by a Scotch com- 
poser named McEwen, at the concert Che- 
— conducted at Queen’s Hall this 
month. 





Raoul Pugno. played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G minor and a group of the 
“Songs Without Words” at one of the 
ee Centenary concerts in Lon- 
on. 





In the Hungarian village of Keszthely, 
the birthplace of Carl Goldmark, a fund is 
being raised to place a tablet on the house 
ees the composer heard his first lulla- 
ys. : 





Fritz Kreisler’s mother died in Vienna 
during the first week of last month. 
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contralto; Alice Ralph, soprano, and Lot- 
tie Davidson, violinist. Each number was 
commented upon by the composer, who told 


MUSICIAN GETS OUT . 
OF BED TO COMPOSE 
how the composition had been inspired and 
what thought each one was intended to con- 


Gustav Becker Tells Orange Club How  jey. 
He Received the Inspiration for 
His Compositions 


OranceE, N. J., March 1.—‘“I have more 
than once gotten out of a warm, comfort- 
able bed to write out a theme that has oc- 
curred to my mind at night,” said Gustav 
L. Becker, the American composer, during 
the course of a lecture before the music 
department of the Orange Women’s Club 
recently. 

Speaking further of the requisites of a 
composer, Mr. Becker said: 

“There are a number of different incen- 
tives. One is the inner impulse, the feeling 
one has that seeks expression, and which 
can be expressed in noxother way. I have 
never composed anything for the purpose 
of selling it to a publisher to make money. 
Another incentive is the accidental hitting 
upon some beautiful thought that lends it- 
self readily to a musical theme, from which 
a composition is woven. Very often themes 
are inspired from such things as the sott 
night wind, thoughts of some loved one, 
a glorious sunset or the babbling of a 
brook. 

“A composer must possess a suitable de- 
gree of refinement of spirit, the power of 
sympathy with all of God’s living creations, 
so as to be true to nature; he must have 
warmth and depth of affection, as well as 
sense of humor; originality of thought ; 
memory, ambition, perseverance, energy, 
concentration, conception and good judg- 


ment.” 
The program was rendered by Mr. 


Becker, and by. Mrs. Raymond E. Smith, 
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J. C. Wilcox in Varied Program 


GreEELEY, Cor., March 1.—John C. Wilcox, 
baritone, accompanied by Mrs. Wilcox, ap- 
peared in song recital ‘here recently. To 
an audience of good size, Mr. Wilcox pre- 
sented a program containing a selection 
from Tannhauser, four songs of the East, 
four German songs, four old ballads, and 
four songs by American composers, with 
excellent voice and style. 

Mr. Wilcox also sang at a sacred serv- 
ice at the chapel of the State University, 
Boulder, Col., attracting a large number 
of studehts. He was assisted by G. M. 
Chadwick, who occupied the chair of music 
in the university. 





Choir Overcome by Gas 


During service last Sunday at a church 
at Millitz, a village near Dresden, Germany, 
the organist and choristers were overcome 
by inhaling gas and fell senseless. A panic 
was imminent when the pastor ordered the 
people to leave the building. Assisted by 
several members of the congregation, he 
then carried the stricken persons into the 
open air, where they revived. 





Most Eagerly Welcomed 
PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 20, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
In this far-away place, your paper is 
most eagerly welcomed on its arrival. 
EtnHet M. Assotrt,:> 
Director Music Dept. St...Helen’s Hall. 
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BUFFALO APPLAUDS A 
GALAXY OF ARTISTS 


Katharine Goodson, Mme. Jomelli, Dr. 
Willner, Spalding and Oswald 
Appear in Concert 





BuFFALO, Feb. 27.—The second artist re- 
cital under the auspices of the Chromatic 
Club was given on Saturday, February 13, 
at the Twentieth Century Club, by Katha- 
rine Goodson, the English pianist, who had 
not been heard in Buffalo before. A good- 


sized audience listened with interest to a. 


fine program consisting of compositions by 
Schumann, Grieg, Chopin, Sibelius, Tschai- 
kowsky, Gernsheim, Raff and Liszt, of 
which the Grieg Sonata in E minor gave 
much enjoyment, as well as Tschaikowsky’s 
“Humoresque,” which was played charm- 
ingly. Gernsheim’s “A£olus” had to be re- 
peated, and other encores were given after 
manifestations of favor. A reception was 
held for Mme. Goodson after the close of 
the program. 

The third Matinée Musicale at the Teck 
Theater, under Louis W. Gay’s manage- 
ment, occurred on Tuesday, February 16. 
Jeanne Jomelli,:soprano; Albert Spalding, 
violinist, and Alfredo Oswald, pianist, were 
the artists. An enthusiastic audience es- 
pecially enjoyed Mme. Jomelli’s singing of 
Chaminade’s “Trahison” and “Summer,” as 
well as Bemberg’s “Nymphs and Sylvains.” 
This dramatic singer wore the honors of 
the afternoon. 

Albert Spalding played with sincere mu- 


’ sical interpretation Max Bruch’s G Minor 


Concerto, Bach’s “Chaconne” and a group 
of pieces by Schumann and Wieniawski. 
His utter lack of affectation and real abil- 
ity won for him the admiration of the 
audience. Mr. Oswald was heard in a 
group of interesting pieces by Scarlatti, 
through which he displayed a clean and 
brilliant technic. As accompanist he gave 
the singer an intelligent and sympathetic 
support. All the artists were recalled many 
times and generously gave encores. 

Another triumph was scored here by Dr. 
Ludwig Wiillner on Friday, February 10, 
when he gave his first public recital in 
Convention Hall, the two previous occa- 
sions having been of a more private char- 
acter. A cultured audience, extremely dem- 
onstrative and deeply stirred, listened with 
the greatest attention to the splendid pro- 


gram. Had Dr. Wiillner wished to grant 
encores when demanded, the program would 
have become half as much longer, but only 
Sinding’s “Ein Weib” was repeated, after 
which Dr. Wiillner made his fine accom- 
panist, Coenraad Bos, share the honors and 
bow his thanks.. The cheering and per- 
sistent applause of the audience must have 
been a gratifying proof to the artist of the 
great number of warm admirers he has in 
this city. M. B. 





Ziegler Pupil Sings 

Mlle. Jeanne Marie Honore, a pupil of 
Mme. Anna E. Zeigler, the New York 
teacher of vocal culture, made a very suc- 
cessful appearance on the program of the 
musicale given by Mrs. Hector Geiger to 
the Iowa New Yorkers, singing “Aime- 
moi,” Bemberg; “Les Elfes,’”’ Mendelssohn, 
and “Chant de Mai,” Huberti. 

The Saturday afternoon musicales at the 
Zeigler studios continue, and will probably 
be given each week until the end of the 
season. 





Angelo Read’s Cantata Sung 


BuFFALO, Feb. 27.—Angelo M. Read’s 
cantata, “It Is Finished,” was sung by the 
Westminster Choral Society at its concert 
recently. The soloists’ for the first per- 
formance were Laura D. Minehan, mezzo- 
soprano; Frank A. Watkins, tenor, and 
Hubert M. Chester, baritone. The first 
rendition was under the direction of the 
composer. The cantata was well inter- 
preted by both soloists and chorus, and 
proved to be a work of much merit. 





Macmillen’s Success in Europe 


A cable received this week by Haensel 
and Jones says: “Macmillen engaged so- 
loist, Vienna Symphony Orchestra, March 
4. Also as soloist for that orchestra’s tour 
during March and April of principal Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italian cities. In Buda- 
pest, Bucarest, Venice and Trieste, orches- 
tra will be conducted by Kedbal and in 
Gratz by Felix Weingartner.” 





Pauline Donalda, the Montreal soprano, 
carried off the principal honors at John 
McCormack’s concert in London in aid of 
the Italian earthquake victims. 





Mme. Kirkby Lunn gave her only Lon 
don recital of the season last week. 
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JOHN BARNES WELLS hekai oS nial doe 


New York Tenor Sang With Great 
Success in Scranton 
and Elmira 


John Barnes Wells, the New York tenor, 
has made remarkably rapid strides toward 
the front rank of America’s concert sing- 
ers during the past few seasons. The 


record of his present year of work affords 
a striking example of what can be accom- 
plished by earnest and intelligent applica- 
tion. 

A short tour from which he has just 
returned after appearing, among other 
places, in Scranton, Pa., and Elmira, N. Y., 
has added to his list of successful achieve- 
ments. — 

Mr. Wells has already appeared in El- 
mira three times, and he is now voted one 
of the most popular visiting artists to that 
city. His latest concert there was given 
under the auspices of the Elmira College 
School of Music, and he sang as soloist 
with the Mendelssohn Club under the direc- 
tion of George Morgan McKnight. 

A local critic designated him as “the in- 
dividual star of the evening,” and said: 
“Mr. McKnight is not only entitled to 
credit for the superior work of the club, 
but also for bringing Mr. Wells in his 
third appearance here. In John Barnes 
Wells he has found one of the very best 
concert tenors in the country. In fact, in 
many ways he gives promise of becoming 
the peer of any concert tenor in the land, 
and he is assuredly one of the most gifted 
of any who has come to Elmira. Elmirans 
hope he may come often.” 

In Scranton Mr. Wells’s performance 
was of a character to prompt the critic of 
the Wilkes-Barre Record to say: “His 
singing at Scranton showed that each 
month leaves upon him the impress of hard 
and earnest work, a growing comprehen- 
sion of the scope of song, a ripening 
artistry, and a steady climbing toward the 














JOHN BARNES WELLS 
He Is Winning Recognition as One of 
the Leading Tenors in America 


Parnassus heights of human voice appeal. 
His auditors heard a big volume of tone, 
and a tone in which both the lyric and the 
dramatic shone at intervals—a big, ripe, 
luscious tone, under splendid control and 
intelligent guidance. Here is a combination 
of heart, throat and brains—all of which, 
combined with a naturally fine persenality, 
have a considerable sweep of power.” 





GREET PLAYERS IN TORONTO 





Russian Orchestra Aids in Presenting 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


Toronto, CAN., Feb. 27.—Arrangements 
have been completed for what is to be one 
of the most important musical, as well as 
dramatic, events of the season. The Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, of New York, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, and the Ben 
Greet Players, including and under the per- 
sonal direction of Ben Greet, will give a 
performance of Shakespeare’s “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” with the full score of 
Mendelssohn’s music, in Massey Hall, on 
March 5 and 6. This will be the first ap- 
pearance of such combinations in Toronto. 

At the performance of the “Redemption” 
on Good Friday, the principal soloist will 
be Eileen Millet, David Ross, Olive Scho- 
ley and Edward Strong, tenor, from New 
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York. Dr. Torrington will conduct the 
combined Toronto Festival and West To- 
ronto Choruses and the Toronto Orches- 
tra. 

Persistent rumors have lately circulated 
as to the temporary suspension of the 
Mendelssohn choir, owing to the alleged de- 
sire of the conductor, Dr, A. S. Vogt, to 
take a year’s rest in Germany. These stories 
are now answered by the issue of the pro- 
gram for next year. It is an elaborate 
one, and announces a festival of five con- 
certs in February, 1910. Among the works 
to be given will be Brahms’s “German 
Requiem” and Gabriel Pierné’s legend, “The 
Children’s Crusade,” for soloists, orchestra 
and choruses of adults and children. The 
organization of the chorus for 1910 will be 
commenced by Dr. ‘Vogt in April next. 

Constance Martin, a pupil of Mr. Tripp, 
was successful in a piano recital last Tues- 
day evening at the Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Martin showed good control and ren- 
dered the numbers of her exacting pro- 
gram with much brilliancy and repose, and 
succeeded to such an extent that she was 


obliged to respond to several encores. 
H. H. W. 





Felix Mottl has made a new arrange- 
ment of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” which is be- 


ing sung with great success in Germany. 
Karl Scheidemantel, baritone of the Royal 
Opera House in Dresden, has just com- 
pleted a new version of Mozart’s “Cosi 
fan tutte,” which is soon to be produced 
by Ernest von Schuch. 


GABRILOWITSCH ROUSES CROWD 








Russian Pianist More Than Duplicates 
Success of His First Appearance 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., March 1.—Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch was welcomed recently by one 
of the most enthusiastic audiences that 
has ever greeted a pianist in this city. 
It was the unanimous opinion that the 
artist has wonderfully improved in_his 
ability as a virtuoso” since his last Mil- 
waukee vibit. 

The performance was especially interest- 
ing. Gabrilowitsch’s remarkable technic, 
breadth of style, intensity, and intellectual 
discernment proved him to be an artist of 
the highest type. While his conception of 
Chopin delighted the audience to the high- 
est degree, he was bold and forceful in his 
interpretations of Beethoven and Bach. 

This concert was the most noteworthy 
piano event of Milwaukee’s season. 

A successful chamber music recital was 
recently given under the direction of Eric 
Schmaal and Willy Jaffe. The old Con- 
servatory Hall was well filled with an in- 
terested and demonstrative audience. <A 
Mozart clarinet trio was well rendered by 
Albert Fink, viola, Oscar Dost, clarinet, 
and Eric Schmaal, pianist. Gabriel Faure’s 
first quartet was performed in an excel- 
lent manner by Eric Schmaal, Willy Jaffe, 
Albert Fink and Hugo Bach, and dis- 
played the perfection of ensemble that these 
artists have attained. 

Orchestral novelties and popular solos 
were the features at the last concert of 
the Bach Orchestra. The concerted num- 
bers were Massenet’s “Phedre” overture, a 
Reissiger overture, a fantasy by Nikisch, 
a Norwegian rhapsody, and some _ short 
compositions. The soloists were Jacob Reu- 
ter, violinist, who played Hungarian 
Czardas, and Harrison Hollaender, pian- 
ist, who made his concert début with much 
success in John Field’s piano concerto. 

M. N. S. 





Interest in. Ysaye’s Coming Tour 


R. E, Johnston, who is booking Ysaye’s 
fourth trip to the United States, next sea- 
son, has already closed over a dozen con- 
tracts for the great violinist. Ysaye and 
Mme. Carrefio, the pianist, are to make a 
number of joint appearances, their’ first 
ensemble concert in New York to be at 
Carnegie Hall on December 28, when they 
will perform the “Kreutzer Sonata,” and 
in Boston on January I, 1910. 


MAUD POWELL TRIO 
AT POPULAR CONCERT 


Chamber Music Organization Furnishes 
Program with the St. Paul 
Orchestra 


St. Paut, Feb. 26.—The fourteenth popu- 
lar concert in the Auditorium was given 
over, in large measure, to the Maud 
Powell Trio, consisting of Mme. Powell, 


violinist ; May Mukle, ‘cellist, and Ann 
Ford, pianist. 

Two movements of the Chaminade Trio 
in A minor, and two “Fairy Tale Waltzes” 
by Schuett were presented. By means of 
the pure quality and carrying power of 
the strings, and clean-cut delineation, the 
ensemble was greatly enjoyed by many who 
had feared for the effect of chamber music 
in so large an auditorium. 

Miss Mukle made her first appearance in 
the Tschaikowsky ‘Variations on a Rococo 
Theme” and was heartily applauded. Miss 
Ford strengthened the impression made at 
a recent concert as an excellent ensemble 
player. 

Mme. Powell played the Saint-Saéns “In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso” for vio- 
lin and orchestra in her usual brilliant and 
authoritative style, winning the plaudits of 
an audience under the sway of the convinc- 
ing vitality of her art. The orchestra, 
under Conductor Walter H. Rothwell, re- 
sponded with readiness to the mood of the 
violinist, and played a good accompaniment. 

Other orchestral numbers were Wagner's 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman” and 
Suppe’s Overture, “Poet and Peasant.” 

fe a oe 








Baritone Jean Noté Sails 


Jean Noté, the French baritone, sailed 
on the Mauretania on Wednesday of last 
week after having extended his leave of 
absence a week longer than was expected. 
He returns to the Opéra in Paris, making 
his reappearance in “Aida” on March 3: 
Noté was brought to New York to sing in 
several French works that were not per- 
formed. Among these were Laparra’s “La 
Habanera,” which will not be heard until 
next year. 





Miss Liotard’s New Church Position 


Marguerite Liotard, one of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clark-Sleight’s pupils, has accepted 
the position of soprano soloist at Plymouth 
Church for the coming year, having had 
the choice of two vacancies before decid- 
ing upon the Plymouth choir. Miss Lio- 
tard has had many engagements this sea- 
son, and is growing in favor with her au- 
diences. 
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RECITAL OF AMERICAN MUSIC 





National Society’s New York Center Gives an Interesting Concert, with 
: Well-Known Artists in Program 


The New York Center of the American 
Music. Society. gave its second concert at 
Mendelssohn Hall; Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25.. The concert was arranged by 
Harry Barnhart; and consisted of ihe fol- 
lowing works by American composers: 


Coocarintick, er ’cello and piano), by Henry 
Haters shaved Arthur Hadley ~~ Arthur 
ny “Four Jewels,” by H. L. B 
af the Pearl, (b) The: Bao Fog (c). The 

Ruby—sung by Mrs. Ben Lathrop, 
accompanied “by the compates Piano or ne 


“From an Lodge, Opus S13 

Water diiy,? (c) “In Autumn,” i, we a Be 

petuo, O ‘as i reaps ¢ pa from “Viking Nature 

Studies,” Walter Morse Rummel; relude, 
“Voice of <Forest,” “Sunshine,” 


flat Ri. 
rea by iss Della ; Vocal Solos, “The 


ne hal Cowboy) ; Two Negro Spirituals, 
“De Rock enderin’ ”’ oanin’ Dove,’ 
harmonized é, Arthur Fart; “Sunrise Call” 
(Indian), by Carlos ‘Troyer; Two Indian Songs, 
“The ong of the ay Voice” and “Inke- 
tunga’s Thunder vg by oe EBrwelhe ay ¢ 
by Harry Barnhart; nata, in G major, Opus 
for violin and piano, b Walter Damrosch, eyed 
by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes. 


Arthur Hadley gave an éuinctinak per- 
formance of his brother’s new work for 
‘cello, in which he was ably assisted by 
Mr, Depew at the piano. Mr. Hadley’s 
tone is broad, searching and vibrant, and 
he plays with much confidence and. ease. 
He is a member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Hadley’s composition begins with a 
striking theme of great vigor, the energy 
of which might be sustained to greater 
length. This work marks a harmonic ad- 
vance over Hadley’s earlier work, being 
more original and less suggestive of the 
Wagnerian idiom. There is some little 
suggestion of modern French influence. The 
work is not weighty, but fresh, vigorous and 
spontaneous, the middle portion being very 
poetic. It is possible that there is not a suf- 
ficient driving impulse toward the closing 
climax. But it is a very artistic composition. 
The four “Jewel Songs” were sung by 
Mrs, Lathrop with a luscious voice and a 
charm which is quite her own. She has a 
touch of true individuality in her style, and 
has a magnetic presence. Everything which 


wuro 
yw 





the songs contained was probably brought 
out in their excellent rendition,.and while 
they are very imaginative and full of poetic 
suggestion, as well as being pleasing, they 
are not wholly convincing in effect. The 
daring ending of the first one is quite a feat 
of the imagination. Mr. Brainard has un- 
questionably put into each of these songs a 
characteristic touch of the mood with 
which we are apt to be inspired by the 
jewel which forms its subject. 

Miss Thal played with much character 
and some attractive individuality of man- 
ner, and gave an.excellent performance of 
her numbers. “In Autumn,” and “Moto 
Perpetuo,” by MacDowell, are not often 
heard. The first is a fanciful and convinc- 
ing piece of tone painting, and the second 
has the value of revealing far more char- 
acter than all other compositions of the 
same name. The “Indian Lodge” is impres- 
sive, but very little snggestive of the In- 
dian. The Rummel compositions are full 
cf good piano effects, and show a consid- 
erable Debussy influence. They are based 
rather on effects than on thematic develop- 
ment. There are some passages which say 
very little, and others which are distinctly 
Wagner and Tschaikowsky. These works, 
which are excellent in form and technic, 
are obviously the work of a very young 
man, who is not yet able to reveal his own 
personality through his work. But he is 
to be watched with interest. 

Mr. Barnhart sang his group with a 
large voice of great carrying power, and 
musically very satisfying in its quality. 
There is nothing equivocal about Mr. 
Barnhart’s voice, nothing reticent or inde- 
terminate. He sings out with a fulness of 
life and spirit that is compelling in its 
magnetism, The audience received his per- 
formance enthusiastically, and demanded a 
repetition of the “Moanin’ Dove.” Re- 
called several times, Mr. Barnhart request- 
ed the audience to name what they would 
like, and they requested the “Sunrise Call,” 
which is now becoming somewhat familiar, 
and in which Mr. Barnhart has been heard 
to great advantage before. There may be 
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critical objections to these products of 
American soil, but they would seem not to 
be offered by the audience. Mr. Depew en- 
tered well into the strange mythical spirit 
of the Indian songs, which require an ex- 
pression utterly foreign to all songs heard 
in recital Fp ate and gave Mr. Barn- 
hart splendid support in maintaining these 
unfamiliar musical moods. 

Mr. and Mrs, David Mannes brought 
their perfect art to the performance of two 
movements of Walter Damrosch’s Sonata. 
This work is flowing and straightforward, 
and not radical in its melodic and harmonic 
usage. The first movement is rather mas- 
sive, not contrapuntally worked out, but 
distinctly lyric in feeling. It has a vigor- 
ous first theme and a juicy second theme. 
The second movement is based upon a 
theme of elegiac character. The movement 
is poetic in feeling, but would seem to need 
a contrasting episode with more motion and 
passion, There is a very marked warmth 
and spontaneity in this work. The au- 
dience was very considerable greater than 
at the first concert of the society, and was 


enthusiastic in its reception of the artists. 
A. F. 





CLUB SINGS AMERICAN MUSIC 


Fort Wayne Society Presents Entire 
Program by National Composers 


Fr, Wayne, Inp., Feb. 26.—A program 
composed ‘entirely of the works of 
American musicians was given on ‘lhurs- 
day evening, February 18, in the concert 
room of the Anthony Wayne Club, by the 


>t. Cecelia Chorus of women’s voices, 
under the direction of John B. Archer. 
tluzabeth Elliott Uunlap, soprano, ot Chi- 
cago, assisted, 

the audience of between two and three 
hundred persons was suinciently generous 
in 1tS applause to justify the rather hazard- 
ous experiment, the first ever attempted at 
a public concert in Fort Wayne, ot a pro- 
gram representing none but native com- 
posers. ihe chorus, which is now: in its 
second year, is to be commended for the 
nicety with which it graduated its tones in 
response to the directors baton. Being 
composed of some of the best professional 
and amateur singers ot the city, the club 
represents the most serious work that is 
being done with women’s voices in Fort 
Wayne. 

‘Lhe officers of the St. 
are: Mrs. H. H. Kogers, president; Nel- 
tie Lawson, vice-president; Mrs. C. M. 
Gandy, secretary; mrs. Kdwin Orr, treas- 
urer; Beulah Alringer, accompanist; the 
members, Mrs. John B. Archer, wirs, KE. w. 
Boshart, Mrs. Urman Garrison, Mrs. H. GU. 
Keegan, Mrs. \. A. horton,.Mrs. Frank 
Kroeff, Mrs. ‘theodore >eemeyer and the 
wmaisses Inez Cecil, Laurinda deVilbiss, Ir- 
ma Vochterman, Ethel Druhot, Lottie Gold- 
berger, Eliza Hanna, Celia Hotfer, Juanita 
Heyman, Josephine Hovorka, Helen Ing- 
ham, Jane Leach, Nellie Lyneh, Rebecca 
Menefee, Estelle McConnell, Marguerite 
Mayr, Mabel Moore, Florence Parnin, An- 


Cecelia chorus 


na Ralston, Maude Roberts, Florence Rob- 
inson, Lilian Schrader, Gertrude Schrader, 
LaVon Sperry, Agnes Stemen, Margaret 
Spencer, Eva Tinkham and Helen Wer- 
muth. 

The second artist recital of the season 
given under the auspices of the Morning 
Musical, was given when Miss Myrtle 
Elvyn played recently to an audience which 
completely filled Elks’ Hall. The program 
was varied in extent, ranging from Corelli 
to Debussy. Miss Elvyn, who has played 
here before, was ermaraxees 2% 





“THOMAS MOORE” SONG CYCLE 


W. Warren Shaw’s Setting of Poet’s 
Verses Sung in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.,. Feb. 27.—The most 
important concert given in this resort dur- 
ing the present season was the recent con- 
cert by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, an or- 
ganization of sixty male voices. John S. 
Ingram is director, and the officers of the 
club are August F. Bolte, president; Will- 
iam H. Giberson, vice-president; Enoch 
Adams, Matos aie © John F. Lamar, secre- 
tary, and J. L. Baier, J. F. Smith, W. H. 
Phillips and F, Cc Warburton, executive 
committee. 

The soloists were Mabel Landis, soprano; 
Anna Mantz, contralto; Edward Shippen 
Van Lee, tenor, and Carl Robinson, bass; 
the accompaniments were furnished by 
Marian Ritchie, Evalyn Tyson and Mrs. 
Alfred W. Westney. 

The program was miscellaneous in char- 
acter, the most important part being that 
devoted to the presentation of W. Warren 
Shaw’s setting of several poems, by Thomas 
Moore, as a Song Cycle. 

Recent soloists at the Steel Pier were 
Agnes Thompson Neely, soprano; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto; Charles S. Har- 
graves and Frank Oglesby, tenors, all from 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. William Parsons, pianist, and Edan 
Cale, mezzo-soprano, two of the leading 
musicians of this city, gave a recital at Ga- 
len Hall recently. 

The‘ Crescendo Club celebrated the cen- 
tenary of Mendelssohn’s birth at its last 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Edward B. 
Cooper, the program being devoted to com- 
positions by that composer. L. J. K. F. 
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EAMES-GOGORZA CONCERT 


Retiring Soprano and Spanish Baritone 
Sing at Carnegie Hall 


A large audience thronged Carnegie Hall 
on Friday afternoon of last week to hear 
Emma Eames and Emilio De Gogorza offer 
a high grade of the soprand-baritone variety 
of pleasure. The fact that it was a fare- 
well (is it to be one of a series—“to be 
continued in our next” style?) put the 
assemblage of music-lovers i in a sentimental 
mood, which, alas, in some, curdled a little 
when the sinver delayed the performance a 
half hour. On the whole, however, it was a 
sympathetic and warm audience that greeted 
the charming figure gowned in white, with a 
lace shawl around her shoulders and wear- 
ing a pink hat, who finally stepped forward 
to serve a vocal table-d’héte. 

The program began with “Nina,” by 
Pergolesi, followed by “My Mother Bids 
Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn, and “Char- 
mant Papillon,” arranged by Wekerlin, sung 
by the soprano. With De Gogorza, she 
then essayed the duo “Crudel Perché,” Mo- 
zart, the latter following with an arioso 
from “Le Roi de Lahore,” Massenet. 

Accompanist Harry C. Whittemore, who 

was a real ornament to the concert, gave 
two piano numbers, by Chopin and For- 
ues. 
' Eames then rendered songs by Max 
Stange, Von Fielitz, Richard Strauss and 
Brahms. Three Spanish songs by F. M. 
Alvarez, sung by the baritone, followed. 

Faure’s duo “Crucifix” brought both 
singers together again, and then Eames, 
woman-like, had the last word, with selec- 
tions. by Godard, Gounod, Paladhile and 
Schindler. A few encores were sandwiched 
here and there. The baritone was in ex- 
cellent voice, and it might be said that he 
ticd Eames for first honors, the latter not 
being happy in some of the songs. | 





Three Operatic Novels 


The Macmillan Company has recently 
brought forth three of F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s latest novels, under the combination 
title “The Singer’s Tetralogy.” The books 
include “Fair Margaret,” “The Prima Don- 
na” and “The Diva’s Ruby,” and, in the 
order named, provide a continuous story, 
which is of interest especially to music- 
lovers, as it describes the romantic career 
of an opera singer from the time she dis- 
covers her vocal aptitude to the height of 
her career as the world’s greatest lyric 
soprano. 

Margaret Donne, an English girl, and an 
orphan who has spent her girlhood under 
the close supervision of a wealthy aunt, 


Mrs. Rushmore, obtains a hearing from 


Mme. Bonanni, recognized as the world’s 
greatest opera singer. The latter is so de- 
lighted over the young woman’s accomplish- 
ments that she makes possible her début, 
at which Miss Donne, under the stage 
name of Mme. de Cordova, scores a sen- 








Isadora Duncan and Her Pupils Charm Paris 








A FAMOUS DANCER AND HER CHARMING YOUNG PUPILS 
Isadora Duncan, the Well-Known Classical Dancer, Who Paid a Recent Visit to America, Is Now Back in Paris, Where She Is 


Delighting Her Audiences Nightly with Some Charming Exhibitions. 


She Is Assisted by a Number of Pretty Young Girls, 


Seen Above, Who Are Her Ready and Promising Pupils 


Paris, Feb. 20.—The “dernier cri” of 
Paris is Isadora Duncan, who with her 
“ecole d’enfants” in her classic dances 
reconstructed from the Greek vases, has 
now encroached upon the province of mu- 
sic. To appear as soloist with the Lam- 
oureux Orchestra under the direction of 
Chevillard is to have arrived musically in 
Paris. And since Miss Duncan has added 


this distinction to her successes and will 
repeat uer performance to-morrow and 
twice next week, she is in all justice en- 
titled, althoush she is not a musician, to 
our most serious musical consideration, 
These charming matinées, in which music 
is once more invited to the dance in which 
it had its birth, are taking place at the 
Theatre de la Gaité before the largest and 


most representative audiences that Paris has 
seen this Winter. Miss Duncan will glad- 
ly tell you how she has verified the theory 
that nothing is produced without great 
suffering, in her difficulty in teaching little 
German legs to dance. She is hoping that 
she may give all of her subsequent séances 
with English or American legs, 
LouIsE LLEWELLYN. 





sational success. She makes such rapid 
progress that in a few years she supplants 
Mme. Bonanni in public favor. Her beauty 
and accomplishments attract many suitors, 
among them a Greek millionaire, Logotheti, 
and an American trust magnate, Rufus Van 
Torp. The story gives a complete and 
engaging view of the successful opera sing- 
er’s life, detailing engagements at the lead- 
ing opera houses of Europe and the Metro- 
politan, in New York, A season at Bay- 
reuth is among the features that will be 
read by music-lovers with especial interest. 


A ruby mine in South Africa plays an 
important part in the singer’s history, and 
while there is apparently no desire on the 
author’s part to definitely describe celebri- 
ties of the present day, several characters 
suggest figures who are familiar in operatic 
ife. 

Mr. Crawford writes entertainingly and 
with an adequate knowledge of the typical, 
successful opera career. Though purely fic- 
tion, his story will give to aspirants a 
ere view of the life they would 
lead. 


Miss Magee and Mr, Fryer in Concert 


On Washington’s Birthday afternoon a 
concert was given by Edith Magee, con- 


tralto, assisted by Nathan Fryer, the pian- 
ist, and Henry P. Schmitt, violinist, in 
Arion Hall, Brooklyn. The artists excelled 
in a well selected program. Miss Magee’s 
rich, pure voice was heard to advantage in 
a number of songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Strauss, Claassen and Hildach. Mr. Fryer 
showed that his attainments were of a high 
order of excellence. 
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“Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice. in musical 
journalism. 








Metropolitan Management 


The semi-official announcement that Mr. 
Andreas Dippel has been re-engaged at the 
Metropolitan will be received in musical 
circles and also by Mr. Dippel’s many 
friends with satisfaction. It emphasizes the 
recent official declaration by the directors 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company that, 
in spite of rumors to the contrary, they 
had no idea of eliminating German opera 
from the répertoire, nor an idea of relegat- 
ing it to an inferior position. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza remains 
supreme command. 

The further announcement is also made 
that, in future, the artistic and the business 
departments at the Metropolitan will be 
kept entirely separate, and a business man- 
ager be appointed. This action of the di- 
rectors was foreshadowed in this paper 
some time ago, when the opinion was ex- 
pressed that matters could never be run 
satisfactorily at the opera house until the 
artistic and business departments were 
kept entirely separate. 

Now that these matters have been ad- 
justed, and in a manner which will no doubt 
be acceptable to the musical publie and 
the press, it might be well for Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, Mr. Dippel and also for Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, one of the directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, a multi-millionaire 
and a man of character and standing, to 
investigate certain charges which have been 
made by a number of the artists, to the 
effect ‘that they have been approached by 
the agents of a certain publication who 
claimed that it had an “official connection” 
with the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
insinuated that unless tribute were paid in 
the shape of remuneration for pictures and 
articles, it would have a seriously advefse 
influence upon the standing of the artists 
with the company. 

In the musical world, the matter has long 
been a public scandal. Some of the artists 
have not hesitated to express their surprise 
that such a condition of: affairs should -be 
permitted to continue, with men of such 
eminence among the directors at the Opera 
House. 


in absolute 


ure of justification. 


Choice; a Forgotten Art 


One is led to believe that so much 
energy has been put into the faculty of ex- 
pression in these latter days, that artists 
are forgetting the great art of choosing 
what is best to express. It is time for a 


_renaissance of the art of choice. Of course, 
’ jn America, hurry, cleverness, and push 


have been responsible for this great lack. 
But these qualities of immediate success 
have been necessary in order to establish 
life and civilization over the whole great 
area of the country. Once that life is es- 
tablished, they may become less necessary. 
People whose lives are made up of hurry 
and cleverness are perfectly willing to ac- 
cept hurry and cleverness in art,and the 
ascendency. of these qualities marks the 
triumph of mediocrity. Where an artist 
can succeed by being facile or clever, he 
has less incentive to seek out his greatest 
nature in expression. The people have 
learned to applaud success in expression, 
that is, the artistic faculty in general, re- 
gardless of the ideas it is working upon. 
But they have not yet learned to applaud 
good choice of the subject for expres- 
sion. , 

The great art works of the past are 
mighty in subject matter. Many works 
apparently slight in subject in aJl the arts 
have lived, it is true, as well as works of 
obviously great subject matter, but these 
will usually be found to deal with the hu- 
man figure or with nature, both of which 
are in reality great subjects. But even in 
these, choice of attitude, lighting, and other 
elements have played an enormous part. 
In dramatic and literary works which por- 
tray the motives of human life, the element 
of choice is more noteworthy in the great 
works which have lived to the present 
time. Sophocles, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, 
were tremendous choosers of content, or 
rather choosers: of tremendous content. 

This question is suggested by someone 
who wrote a letter recently under the name 
of “Philistine” to the New York Evening 
Sun. In regard to the ethics of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” he voices earnestly an ob- 
jection. He recognizes the gap which sep- 
arates the art of expression in the music 
of an opera from the question of the ethics 
of the book. But in this particular in- 
stance he claims that this work differs trom 
all others in that we are told that the 
musical setting of this work is not pre- 
cisely a setting at all, but an integral part 
of the whole—that the legend will not 
stand as a French text for an opera, but 
as a dramatic story musically told. 

The play, he says, is distinctly unmoral— 
not immoral. The figures which move 
through it evince no conception of right or 
of wrong. The one pervading undertone 
of the text is cynical unbelief in personal 
responsibility or duty. Fate bears all the 
burden. The persons of the drama, he 
points out, seem utterly without’ wills of 
their own, just creatures of circumstance. 
And “Philistine” insists that the doctrine 
of self-irresponsibility is repellent to nor- 
mal-minded man. 

Mélisande he calls an utterly unnatural 
creature, who betrays not the slightest evi- 
dence of appreciation of the kindness 
which rescued her from the forest; whose 
shrinking dread of her husband is without 


effect in preventing her deliberate deceit 


toward him; whose self-declared love for 
Pelléas was without a. shade of compunc- 
tion either for her husband, herself, or for 
the object of her affection. Goland, he de- 
clares, has some less objectionable qualities, 
but finds that a brother who will seek to 
slay his nearest relative in a fetid vault, a 
father who will compel his son to eaves- 
drop, and who will roughly handle his wife, 
is not an attractive type. Pelléas is weak- 
minded, contemptible, and utterly without 
noble instincts or self-control. The whole 
atmosphere of this work “Philistine” finds 
to be tainted and unwholesome to the nor- 
mal-minded. 

This attitude is not without some meas- 
At all events, “Philis- 
tine” strikes an important note, and since 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” is nowadays held up 
as one of the great works of the time, such 
a question should not be let drop without 
due consideration. Acclaimed models of 
this sort are apt to have considerable in- 
fluence, especially upon youthful artists in 
their formative period, who are apt to be 
over-ready to keep “up with the times.” 
Not that such works wil] injure the morals 
of the artists, but they do not set sufficient- 
ly high standards of content. 

It may be that in music America has 
gone as far as it should go in mere mas- 
tery of expression—ot expressing any- 
thing—without balancing up its develop- 
ment by the cultivation of the art of great- 
er discrimination in what to express. Amer- 
ican artists and their apologists can no 
longer offer rush and hurry as an excuse 
for their deficiency in this matter. There is 
a limit even to the baneful possibilities of 
rush and hurry, which are already tend- 
ing toward self-destruction in America. In 
this critical and formative time the great 
art of choice of what to express must be 
considered. That art will fail of the high- 
est greatness which does not in some way 
express the best ideals of the time. 





Outmoded Criticism 


The critic of the New York Press, writ- 
ing in the issue of February 26 on the con- 
cert by the New York Center of the Amer- 
ican Music Society, says: “A fair-sized au- 
dience listened with patience and deter- 
mination to the messages of American ge- 
nius unfolded.” ; 

The country is growing rapidly these 
days, and the general mind is becoming 
broader and more receptive. And with it, 
the critical mind is becoming broader also, 
as is evinced on many hands in relation 
to the question of American music. What 
is unworthy in the critical attitude is a 
“hang-over” from the obsolescent critical 
attitude of a recent dark and discredited 
past. 

Of this unworthy reriinant which lingers 
to hamper the progress of the constructive 
criticism of to-day, the speech of the writer 
of the Press reveals the very essence. 

It does not make for the best in jour- 
nalism, and is not fair to the people, to 
carry one’s personal grouch into the report 
of the activities of a national society work- 
ing in an excellent cause. As a matter of 
mere journalism, the report in question 
would have been more serviceable as news 
if it had pointed out the marked increase 
in attendance and enthusiasm over the 
first concert. The important thing about 
a new movement is its rate of growth, not 
what it has attained. And the attention, 
interest, and enthusiasm of the audience 
was strangely warped by being seen 
through the critic’s own unhappy state of 
mind. 

But it is in inference that the criti¢ 
is particularly wide of the mark. It is 
not implied that it is the object of the 
American Music Society to challenge a 
doubting and stubborn public with works 
considered to be the acme of unrecognized 
genius. ‘lhe society aims to put American 
works, as they appear, to the test, and ta 
do so under conditions which will give 
the composer the best possible opportunity 


to judge of their effect and ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Criticism to-day is a better thing than 
the writer of the Press would have us 
think. The spirit for which he stands is 
outmoded—left behind, by a less circum- 
=— and more forward-looking state of 
mind, ; 





Couldn’t Get Along Without “Musical 
America” 
Farco, N. D., Feb. 24, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for renewal. Couldn’t 
get along without Musica AMERICA. 
Yours very truly, 
. W. ANHEIER. 





Enjoys the Paper More and More 


Bristot, Conn., Feb. 22, 19009. 
lo the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I have subscribed to your paper for two 
years, and enjoy each number more and 
more, BERENICE MALLory. 
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LEON RENNAY 


Léon Rennay, the American _ baritone- 
martin, is another singer who has achiev-| 
success through specializing. His interpre. 
tation of songs of the French school has 
brought him an international reputation 
and frequent reports from Europe, where 
he is now touring, indicate that he is con- 
stantly adding to his laurels. His latest 
success was at a musicale, at which he 
was the guest of honor, in the Roman 
home of Giovanni Sgambati, the Italian 
composer and pianist. Mr. Rennay fur- 
nished the program of the evening, delight- 
ing a distinguished gathering with songs 
that were practically unknown in the Italian 
capital. 

De Koven—Reginald De Koven’s first 
operatic composition was “Cupid, Hymen 
& Co.,” which was never produced. His 
first successful opera was “The Begum,” 
produced successfully by the McCaull Op- 
era Company. Mr. and Mrs. De Koven 
own the Lyric Theater in New York. 


Hofmann—At his country home in 
Aiken, S. C., Josef Hofmann, the pianist, 
who made his only’ public appearance in 
America recently at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, is busily engaged building an 
automobile. , ' 

Eames—When Emma Eames made her 
début at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1891 the company included Mmes. Nordica, 
Lehmann, Van Zandt, Albani, Pettigiani, 
Scalchi, and tthe sisters Ravogli, and 
Messrs. Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Las- 
salle, Kalisch, Montariol, Magni-Coletti and 
Carbone. 

Carrefio—Mme. Teresa Carrefio, the 
announcement of whose tour of America 
next season is a source of great satistac- 
tion to the many admirers of her art in 
this country, composed the national hymn 
of Venezuela. 


Allen—Giulia Allen, whose recent suc- 
cesses with Abramsom Italian Opera Coxin- 
pany in this country, have already been re- 
ported in Musica America, was the re- 
cipient of many social honors during ‘the 
tour. In Pittsburg she received in her 
dressing room a heart-shaped pendant set 
with pearls, a gift from Mr. and °'rs. 
Charles Bruckman. 


Rénaud—There is probably no oper: tic 
star in New York at the present time ho 
is a deeper student and thinker than } :u- 
rice Rénaud, of the Manhattan O); era 
House. Therefore Mr. Rénaud’s opin.ons 
are always of interest. Not long ago he 
said: “I believe firmly that a great sin <r. 
a truly great singer, may (regrettable «> 


may be) dispense with being a great ac'or, 
but that a great operatic actor, o” 
the contrary, can never dispense with 
being definitely a singer. Otherwise, he 


can never be a really great singing act. 


Paderewski—It is said that Ignace 
Paderewski works as hard in preparing 
for his ‘concert appearances as he (ves 
during the performance itself. He gos 
over and over again in his mind the subtle 
phrasing of his program, besides practisins 
in the mornine every: bit of the music he 
is to play in the afternoon. 

Schradieck—The character of the hero 
in Jessie Fothergill’s novel, “The First Vi0- 
lin,” is supposed to have been drawn from 
life. It is said, with authority, that the 
original is none other than Henry Schra- 
dieck, the veteran Brooklyn violinist. 
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WHAT AN AMERICAN BOY HAS DONE FOR MUSIC IN CONSTANTINOPLE | 





Charles E. Estes, Head of Musical Department in Robert College, 
Tells of His Work in Turkey—Our University Songs Are 


Popular Among 


There is now in this country a young 
American musician, Charles Edward Estes, 
who has had his lines cast in rather un- 
usual places. Mr. Estes is a young man 


who graduated from Dartmouth in 1905, 
after the 
rather 


college course, though 
the customary amount 


usual 
more than 














CHARLES EDWARD ESTES 


An American Boy Who Has Built Up an 
Excellent Music Department in Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople 


of time was devoted to music, accepted a 
position as head of the music department 
of Robert. College, Constantinople, Turkey, 
organized it thoroughly and established a 
course of study, and is now in New York, 


on two years’ leave, studying piano with 
Joseffy and doing theoretical work with 
Homer Norris. 

When he was seen by a representative 
of Musica, America, Mr. Estes willingly 
talked of the peculiar phases of his musical 


Foreign Students 


life in Turkey, bringing to mind the con- 
viction that, after all, one half the world 
knows nothing of the habits and charac- 
teristics of the other half. Said Mr. Estes, 
in reply to a question about the musical 
aspects of his work: 

“Robert College is peculiar in many re- 
spects.. While it is a school founded by 
Americans, is supported by them and 
known as the American College, and en- 
deavors to give the boy of the East the 
education of the West, yet the conditions 
are so different that all of the teaching is 
largely modified by those conditions. 

“While we teach piano, violin, flute and 
‘cello in the music department, yet the prin- 
cipal work is in the line of general under- 
standing and apprecia‘ion. The musical 
work begins in the third year of the prep- 
aratory school and consists of one hour a 
week compulsory for every one of the 450 
students until the junior and senior college 
years are reached, when it becomes elec- 
tive. The general course consists of sight 
singing and writing, work in two, three 
and four part songs, and an elective course 
of lectures concerned with the lives of the 
composers and illustrated by their works. 

“But the most valuable work is really 
what one might call the ‘unofficial’ work, 
the choir, the glee club, and the orchestra. 
These have ahout twenty or twenty-five 





“OFF DUTY” 
Mr. Estes and a Friend Caught by a Camera After Hours 


ican college and folksongs. It is interest- 
ing to hear these youngsters sing Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, and other college songs, 
or ‘Old Black Joe’ and ‘My Kentucky 














VIEW FROM THE COLLEGE 


President’s House (to the Right), Bosphorus on Which Institution Is Located, and 
Tower Built by the Turks in 1456 to Subdue the City 


members each and perform the usual func- 
tions of such organizations. 

“A peculiar thing about the orchestra is, 
that it is almost impossible to get the boys 
to learn brass instruments. Another strik- 
ing thing is that the glee club, and, indeed, 
every boy, delights in singing our Amer- 


Home’ with as much gusto as if they were 
of their own national life. 

“Every Sunday evening the 450 boys 
gather in the court and sing their native 
songs, many of which are very beautiful. 
Jecause of the nationalities of the partici- 
pants and the ever present possibility of a 


clash if favoritism is shown any particular 
song, it has become the custom on such oc- 
casions to sing the songs in alphabetical or- 
der, first the Armenian, next the Bulgarian, 
then the Greek, and lastly, the Turkish 
songs. + 

“Constantinople unmusical! Indeed, no. 
While the musical culture is confined al- 
most entirely to the Europeans resident 
there, there are a few really fine native 
performers. Then they have a large choral 
society that has presented such works as 
‘The Crusaders,’ ‘Hiawatha’ and ‘Elijah.’ 
Besides such concerts we have had Go- 
dowsky, the Sevcik and Pfitzner Quartets. 
Elizabeth Dodge, the American singer, and 
others in recital. The Berlin Liederkranz 
also visited us last year. The local mu- 
sicians are always active, and our college 
string quartet appears frequently. Our 
concert hall seats over 1,000 people, and is 
well equipped with a pipe organ and pianos, 
so that we have every advantage. 

“Musical ability? Well, the musical abil- 
ity of the students varies. You see. we 
have 450 students of many nationalities— 
Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, and 
others, and some of these nationalities are 
more musical than the others. I find that 
the Greeks do the best work, and are very 
artistic; then follow the Bulgarians and 
Armenians, and, lastly, the Turks, who find 
it almost impossible to learn our scale and 
who are very deficient rhythmically. 
They’re quite impossible as musicians!” 





FLORENCE AUSTIN’S SUCCESS 





Violinist’s Ability and Personality Win 
Many Return Engagements 


Florence Austin, the American violinist, 
has just returned from an eminently suc- 
cessful concert tour of the West and 
Northwest. It was literally a triumphal 
tour. Not alone did the large audiences 
which flocked to hear her at her various 
appearances accord her their unstinted and 
unqualified approval as one of the great- 
est lady violinists of the present day, but 
the press, without exception, seconded in 
no uncertain terms the previous verdict of 
her audiences. 

Such comments as “especially expressive 
in slow passages and in the sweetness of 
her tone”; she plays with a spirit of free- 
dom and abandon seldom heard in a wom- 
an”; “the technical difficulties of her instru- 
ment have been completely mastered”; “a 
remarkable breadth of interpretation” were 
frequent in the press notices which she re- 


ceived. All of her criticisms testify as to 
the complete success of the tour and mark 
Miss Austin as an artist of sincerity and 
breadth. 

‘lhe tour, aside from the musical suc- 
cesses, was made the occasion for many 
social attentions to the violinist, whose 
charming personality, as well as musician- 
ship,.aided in winning for her a large num- 


ber of return engagements for next year. 


_Miss Austin will give her Brooklyn re- 
cital on March 25 and will play with or- 
chestra in Newark, N. J., March 3. 





Langendorff in San Francisco 


Mme. Langendorff has completed her 
Pacific Coast Tour with three engagements 
in San Francisco, on February 17, 18 and 
21. On her way back East she will fill 
re-engagements in North and South Da- 
kota, where she appeared earlier in the 
season. Mme. Langendorff is one of the 
artists selected to tour with the Dresden 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in April and May. 


SAMMARCO’S “IAGO” 





Philadelphia Opera-goers Enthusiastic 
Over His Interpretation of the Part 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—Mario Sam- 
marco, in his first appearance at the Phila- 
delphia Opera House last week, as Jago, 
in Verdi’s opera “Otello,” scored one of the 
successes of the season and has aroused 
much comment by the excellence of his in- 
terpretation of that rdle. 

The critic of the /nquirer, while calling 
attention to the complexity of Jago’s char- 
acter and the difficulty of making the part 
both satisfying and convincing, says: 

“Mr. Sammarco realized an /ago, who, 
beneath the aspect of honesty, disguised a 
wicked, traitorous heart, and who, while 
he smiled and smiled, was still recogniza- 
bly a villain. Working along these lines 
he built up a vital, vigorous, vivid imper- 
sonation by a multitude of fine, carefully 
considered touches, and without any such 
exposure as must have attracted Otello’s 


notice, communicated the impression of an 
intensely malignant personality. In the 
companv of others this Jago had about 
him a rough frankness which looked like 
the frankness of a simple, honest nature, 
but he underwent a transformation. when 
he was or thought himself unobserved, and 
then the devil that was in him made him- 
self seen and felt. Boito has afforded his 
lago in the famous “Credo” an opportu- 
nity for self-revelation such as Shakes- 
peare did not furnish, and in his delivery 
of this number, with its tense vehemence, 
and diabolical audacity, Sammarco struck 
the key note of a performance remarkable 
for its force and truth.” 





It is probable that the new opera house 
in Berlin which is to be devoted to per- 
formances at cheaper prices than those de- 
manded at the Royal Opera House will be 
built om the site of Kroll’s, which is now 
called the New Royal Opera House. The 
city of Berlin and the Reichstadt are to 
share in the expense of erecting it. 
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The Duties of a Critic 


New York, Feb. 20, 1909. 
To the. Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


I have read with great interest the edi- 
MusICcAL 


torial which appeared in the 
America on February 20, under the head- 


ine, “When Critics Disagree,” and thor- 
MUSICAL 


oughly appreciate the position 
America has taken in placing the correct 
value on the various musical criticisms that 
appear daily, and which have distinct in- 
fluence on. the career of every artist. It 
is a well recognized fact that whenever an 
artist appears in public he invites criticism, 
but he is entitled to fair and considerate 
criticism. , 

The majority of musical critics listen to 
an artist with friendly ears, and in their 
report bring out the very best points, and 
also give the public an idéa of the success 
the artist had with his audience. When 
the criticise they do it in a way that does 
not Yeave a “sting,” they recognize, what 
every artist knows, that a critic is simply 
expressing his personal opinion, and he is 
as liable to be mistaken in his opinion 
as any other person of equal musical intel- 
ligence who may be listening. Such critics 
are doing a distinct service to the public 
and also benefit the artist. 

There is another class, however, and 
there are one or more‘of them in nearly 
every city, that imagine they possess su- 

erior wisdom in all matters musical, and 

imagine they do not show that superior 
wisdom except by writing severe and 
caustic criticisms. ‘They have a fine lot of 
musical expressions with which they round 
out a most bitter, unfair, and sometimes 
dishonest criticism. They find fault with 
technic when they only have a very super- 
ficial knowledge of technic; they  criti- 
cise interpretation, temperament and every 
other conceivable thing ; they give an espe- 
cially severe “roast” on the artist whose 
manager for business reasons has repro- 
duced favorable criticisms from other cities 
or from other countries. They are often 
more severe in their criticism when an 
artist has scored a great success with his 
audience. 

Music is recognized as an art, but to 
the artist it is a business, a profession, 
and as a profession should receive the 
same consideration as any other profession 
at the hands of the press. 
cess is the result of skill, hard work and 
perseverance, the same as in any other busi- 
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Ultimate suc- . 


ness or profession. No amount of laudit- 
ory notices can produce a permanent suc- 
cess in the musical profession any more 
than it can in the legal or medical profes- 
sion, but unlike these professions, the mu- 
sical artist is subject to all sorts of unkind 
attacks on the part of certain musical 
critics, and every artist has to contend 
against this powerful agency until he either 
succeeds in spite of these attacks or be- 
comes discouraged and “quits the game.” 
A_ successful artist told the writer re- 
cently that in his opinion the musical de- 
partment of a newspaper should record the 
musical events of the day, reporting the 
success the artist had as indicated by the 
applause or pleasure of the audience; to be 
generous in praise where praise is due, and 
conservative in criticism; in other words, 
give the audience credit for some discrimi- 
nation, and the artist a chance with his 
public without trying to prejudice them. 
The artist has a hard enough time to make 
a success with his public with everythng 
favorable without having to overcome the 
prejudice which is created by certain 
critics. An AprrtIstT. 





From an American in Milan 


Mitan, Itaty, Feb. 15, 1900. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Since reading the article of August 
Spanuth in the issue of January 30 on the 
music student in Berlin, and having read 
much of interest in your paper concerning 
the American music student abroad, | 
would like to give some of the facts as 
they actually exist in Italy. 

As a ticle here during the past year, 
and living as economically as possible, I 


. know something of the expenses and also 


of the conditions musically. Most Ameri- 
can students seem to think that everything 
in Europe is cheap, which is far from 
true. Prices for lessons from’ the best 
instructors are about the same as in 
America, or, at least, they try to get the 
same prices, and let me add too, that the 
majority of teachers here have a differ- 
ent price for every pupil, and the Ameri- 
can students are almost invariably three 
and four times as much as the natives. 
While Milan has some excellent teach- 
ers, she, on the other hand, has a great 
army of “charlatans.” Living expenses in 
Milan are exceedingly high. One can live 
much cheaper in New York, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati or Chicago. Comfortable rooms at 
an American price and with American ac- 
commodations cannot be had. The great- 
est inconveniences to the American stu- 
dent here, during the Winter season, are 


the cold rooms, the majority of the rooms 
having stone floors and the doors and 
windows opening and closing like gates. 
Many of the rooms haye never had a. stove 
in them since being: built, and some are 
a thousand’ years old.. The stove we have 
in our room they think a large one, twenty 
inches high and seven inches in diameter, 
but I. must confess it is a poor excuse on 
a cold’ day, and we have a small room 
and burn the best of anthracite coal. The 


Winter here is very cold, but not so severe — 


as in New York. 

I have been very. much disappointed in 
the music I expected to hear in Milan. 
Early in the Autumn, at the Dal Verme, I 
heard some respectable artists, but since 
the carnival seaSon I cannot say so much. 
At the ‘famous La Scala I thought I would 
hear some of the best, but not so. The 
orchestra is a most excellent one, yet 
many times too much in evidence for the 
soloist. The staging cannot be surpassed. 
The singers thus far, and I have heard 
everything given this season, are not up 
to the standard. They seem to retain some 
of their “fossilized antiquities” for salo- 
ists, while in New York they would be 
termed. “Useless elements.” You cannot 
hear the grand symphony concerts here, 
as in New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago, or the world’s great 
concert artists—they all go to America. 
She has the best, and gets the best of 
everything. 

The coming of Musica AMERICA regu- 
larly each week is a source of pleasure and 
inspiration. It grows better with each 
issue, and I am glad to see it coming out 
so boldly for the right. It is patriotic 
through and through. 

Wishing you continued success, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
Brapiey M. Sis. 





Dr. Wiillner and His Audiences 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Feb. 25, 19009. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA : 
PRs ye me to say a few words regarding 
r. Ludwig Wiillner’s art which has cre- 
pe such a stir in musical and unmusical 
America. 

Opposed to the highest admiration, the 
refrain of which is “I consider Dr. Wiill- 
ner’s a the musical event of my life, 
for which I can only be thankful” there 
seems to be also some antagonism of which 
there are a few instances in Buffalo, alas! 

One cari only express regret for those 
matter-of-fact natures to whom Wiillner’s 
noble art means nothing, or worse, who 
allow themselves to express at once a 
derogatory opinion about what is to them 
something new or unusual in a song recital! 
It seems strange and incredible that a man 
like Wiillner, so sincere, so unaffected and 
simple, with such a high intellect and the 
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warmest heart, in one word; so superior a 
human being—as all who had the privilege 
of personal contact with him agree about— 
should also evoke unkind criticism from 
some who probably are the least competent 
to utter judgment about music or art in 
general ! 

Fortunately, the best American critics 
and musicians, and the greatest American 
singers especially, have recognized at once 
how great Dr. Wiillner is, how absolutely 
apart he stands. They realize, when they 
are in the presence of a true genius in this 
particular field, of a man with the rarest 
combination of gifts and perseverance; a 
singular power and wealth of expression 
such as no other singer possesses, a sym- 
pathetic and noble voice which, because of 
his own persistent work and patient study, 
is able to convey any human emotion, a 
marvelously clear, refined and expressive 
enunciation, the most delicate intuition 
which allows him to recreate music. and 
poem without exaggeration, so that a per- 
fect gem of art is presented. To bow to 
such a genius and to be glad to learn from 
him—this is the attitude of America’s 
greatest musicians, as proved by the qual- 
ity of his audiences and the number of his 
return engagements. Several distinguished 
artists like David Bispham and others of 
his rank are said to have even braved the 
fatigue of a long journey to hear a Wiill- 
ner recital! Not every one, however, is 
able to understand or enjoy a master like 
Willner at first hearing! 

By continually using the sadiites term 
of “actor-singer” ‘or “the singer without a 
voice,” injustice is done to Dr. Wiillner 
by those who are least desirous of doing 
so; such expressions are quoted and ap- 
plied wrongly by that small percentage of 
people whose ears, eyes and hearts are as 
yet closed to Dr. Wiillner’s genius. How- 
ever, cultivated musical America, which 
aims at the inner spirit and the essential 
in music, continues to crowd the hall at 
every Wiillner recital! 

MARIANNE BLAAuW. 
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NEW DANISH VIOLINIST EXPATRIATE 





Young Virtuoso Seeks Artistic 
Field in Adopted 
Country 


The expression “He who fights and runs 
away may live to fight another day,” might 
aptly be paraphrased to read “He \who 
plays and runs away may be at liberty to 
perform another day” in the case of Aage 
Fredericks, the young Danish violinist, who 
recently came to this country in order to 
avoid military service in the army, that 
would seriously interfere with his career 
as a virtuoso. Accordingly, America will 
be the scene of further development of this 
more than promising artist, where it is as- 
sured he will not be compelled to shoulder 
a rifle in lieu of his beloved violin. 


Copenhagen, Septeinber 7, 1889, was the 
time and place of his birth, and here he 
was educated. In his eighth year he ba- 
gan violin playing and showed early a great 
love for music and the other arts. At 
thirteen he began the study of the named 
instrument as a profession, after being 
greatly encouraged by his teacher, the con- 
ductor and violin virtuoso, F. Schneiller- 
Petersen (formerly concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic Society in Berlin). When 
concert engagements called the latter from 
Copenhagen the pupil followed with him 
on four tours for four years through Scan- 
dinavia and Finland, Russia. 

Fredericks has given concerts in his 
native city and Elsinore, Denmark, as well 
as in Finland, where the eminent violinist, 
Eugene Ysaye complimented him and pre- 
dicted a fine future. 

Extracts from Danish journals comment 
favorably on his gift of kee ns his audi- 
ences interested and charmed, and a depth 
of poetical feeling and expression. 

The young artist depreciates any “won- 
der child” opinion of him, and also that 





AAGE FREDERICKS 


A New Violinist Who Will Be Heard 
Frequently in This Country 


attitude of the avesage American in assum- 
ing that proficiency in music is a single 
superlative. Modestly speaking for him- 
self, he confesses to advanced knowledge 
of philosophy, art and literature, and is 
master of several languages. He is also 
intimate with American and European poli- 
tics. 





MUSIC IN DETROIT 





Local Quartet and the Flonzaleys Give 
Two Enjoyable Concerts 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 27.—The Detroit 
String Quartet, Edmond Lichtenstein, first 
violinist; Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist; Alexander 
Levy and Hans Weissmann, gave its Feb- 
ruary concerts at the Temple Bethel on 
February 18 and 19. Lichtenstein, the so- 
loist for this concert, played with a bril- 
liancy of tone and a sureness of delivery 
which gave evidence of his complete re- 
covery from his long illness of last Au- 
tumn. The audience responded with en- 


thusiasm to his fervent rendition of the 
Wagner Romanze, the delicacy of his De- 
bussy barcarolle, and the nerve of the 
Zarzicki mazurka. 

The audience which gathered in the De- 
troit Onera House to hear the Flonzaley 
String Quartet, Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 14, was large and representative. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who was with the Flonza- 
leys as piano soloist, was greeted and ap- 
plauded with delight by the audience, which 
was moved by his sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of a Chopin group. F 





Owing to a misunderstanding about the 
date, Mme. Melba was unable to give her 
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promised concert at Naples for the benefit 
of the earthquake sufferers, on her way to 
Australia. She has good-naturedly prom- 
ised to sing for the same fund on her way 
back to England instead. 





MISS KNIGHT IN RECITALS 





Boston Soprano also Sings with Promi- 
nent Choral Societies 


Boston, March 1.—Josephine Knight, the 
Boston soprano, has been very busy and 
successful this season in her concert and 
recital work, and has a large number of 
engagements booked for the last of the 
season. In January Miss Knight sang with 
great success in four recitals in Indiana 
and also took part in thé two days’ music 
festival given by the Choral Society in 
Co1.cord, N. H., during which the “Hymn 
of Praise” and “Aida” were given with 
Emil Mollenhauer conducting. Miss Knight 
was warmly applauded for her excellent 
solo work in both of these exacting choral 
productions. 

During January and February Miss 
Knight had many other engagements, but 
those in Indiana .and in Concord were 
the most important. 

Tuesday evening of this week Miss 
Knight will sing in a concert at Newton 
Highlands, Mass., and Wednesday evening 
of this week will be the soloist at a con- 
cert to be given by the Strube Orchestral 
Club, of Revere, Mass. 
she will sing the soprano solo part in 
“Elijah,” which is to be produced by the 
Quincy (Mass.) Oratorio Society. On 
March 15 she will sing in a miscellaneous 
concert in East Bridgewater, Mass., and on 
the 21st will be the soloist at a concert be- 
fore the Schulverien, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
March 30 she is to sing in a concert at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, and April 1 will be 
the soloist at a miscellaneous concert given 
by the Mendelssohn Club of ae is es se 





Edith Rodgers to Give Recital 


Edith Rodgers, mezzo-soprano, assisted 
by .Edward Dethier, violinist, and Arthur 
Rosenstein, pianist, will give a song recital 
in the assembly room of the Colony Club, 
No. 122 Madison avenue, on March Io. 

Miss Rodgers, accompanied by Mr. Ros- 
enstein, sang recently at the residence of 
Bishop Doane, in Albany, before an audi- 
ence representing the best musical circles 
of that city and Troy. Miss Rodgers’s 
voice was hows to excellent advantage in 
the varied and well-chosen program. The 
audience was generous in its appreciation, 
and applauded most enthusiastically, the 
German lieder and the English ballads at- 
tracting most attention. 





Two of last year’s Manhattan artists, 
Mario Ancona, the baritone; and Amadeo 
Bassi, the tenor, who is now at La Scala, 
sang in the recent premiére of Cilea’s 
“Gloria” in Naples. 





Marcel Journet, the French basso, for- 


Next Tuesday, 


KNEISEL QUARTET'S 
SECOND MATINEE 


An Inspiring Program of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms Heard 
in New York 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its second 
matinée concert at Mendelssohn Hall, 
Tuesday, February 23. The quartet was 
assisted by Leo Schulz, ’cello; Josef Kov- 
arik, viola, and also by a number of string 
players in the accompaniment of the Bach 
concerto. The following program was 
given: 


Beethoven, Quartet in A minor, Opus 132—I. 
Assai sostenuto; II, Allegro ma non tanto; III. 
Molto adagio, ‘Andante, olto adagio, Andante, 
Molto adagio; IV. Alla marcia, assai vivace, Alle- 
gro appassionate; Bach, Concerto in D minor for 
two violins with string orchestra accompaniment; 
Vivace; Largo, ma non tanto; Allegro (Cadenza 
by Hellmesberger); Brahms, Sextet in B-flat m sor 
for two violins, two violas and two violoncel oe 
Opus 18; Allegro ma non tanto; Andante, ma mod 
erato; Scherzo (Allegro molto) ; Rondo (Poco 
allegretto e grazioso). 


In listening to the music of the spheres, 
or after doing so, it is best to preserve si- 
lence. There is little to say about this mag- 
nificent program or the manner in which 
it was given. It is one of the rare experi- 
ences of musical life to listen to anything so 
perfect. The three B’s were given their 
opportunity to speak, one after the other, 
and it suffices to say that they spoke with 
authority. 

This Beethoven Quartet has already been 
heard this season at one of the evening 
concerts of the Kneisel Quartet, and was 
reviewed in Musicat America. The per- 
formance was perfectly even and confident 
upon the present occasion. The great dou- 
ble concerto by Bach, which is usually 
heard with piano accompaniment, was a dif- 
ferent thing with the backing of a small 
string orchestra. Hellmesberger’s cadenza 
is a master-work by itself and was splendid- 
ly played by Franz Kneisel and Julius 
Roentgen. The heroic and almost martial 
lyricism of the Brahms Sextex moved the 
audience profoundly. A. F. 








W. H. Jones for Minneapolis Church 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.—Emil Oberhof- 
fer, who was compelled to resign the posi- 
tion as organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Redeemer because of in- 
creasing orchestral duties, has been suc- 
ceeded by Walter Howe Jones, of Sioux 
Falls, S. D 

Mr. Jones has occupied the position as 
director of music in St. Michael’s pro- 
Cathedral, conductor of the local choral 
society and orchestra, and has been critic 
for the leading paper in Sioux Falls for 
the last six years. He was chosen for his 
present position from many applicants. 





Clara Butt, the English contralto, is in 
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WHAT BISPHAM THINKS OF WULLNER’S ART 





David Bispham has expressed his views 
on Dr. Wiillner to a representative of 
Musicat America. These two men, the 
visiting artist and the home artist, stand 
as do no others in America to-day for 
dramatic interpretation of the song as pre- 
sented in recital. Feeling the force of this, 
the interviewer called upon Mr. Bispham, 
and merely pronounced the name of Wiill- 
ner. 

The famous singer of “Danny Deever” 
and “Fifteen Men on a Dead Man’s 
Chest” sat up and took notice at once. 
Sincerely and instantaneously. his first 
thought found expression. 

“You know I am a great admirer of Dr. 
Willner.” 

“Well! what else?” I asked, naturally 
supposing that he would not be without 
qualifying ideas upon the subject. 

“Well,” he said, “Wiillner does things 
he didn’*t used to do three or four years 
ago in Europe.” 

Seeing. that his deeper critical ideas 
would have to be dragged from him by 
main force, I said: 

“You think he exaggerates?” 

“I think it may be that he goes a little 
too far,” replied Mr. Bispham, “and re- 
sorts to means which it were not wholly 
unreasonable, perhaps, to regard as be- 
yond the legitimate art of song—the bow- 
ing of the head as if in prayer, and the 
impassioned clasping of the hands upon 
the breast.” 

This point of view is particularly inter- 
esting coming from Mr. Bispham, whose 
natural tendency is toward an intensely 
dramatic interpretation in the rendering 
of songs. In view of the fact ‘that he 
makes less of gesture and attitude than 
Dr. Wiillner does, it shows the restraint 
to which he must subject himself. 

“Dr. Wiillner,” Mr. Bispham urged with 
particular emphasis, “keeps well within his 
means, and does not tax or strain the 
limits of his voice in range or power, and 
is thus able to maintain such an enormous 
répertoire of songs.” 

“Do you not think,” 1 asked, “that Dr. 
Wiiulner’s general tendency to dramatic in- 
terpretation is in the right direction, and in 
keeping with the spirit and progress of the 
times ?” 

“Certainly,” 


of the advancement of the art of song- 
singing along these lines. “He has ac- 
complished great results in the advance- 
ment of the art of song interpretation. 
And as to his own interpretations, he has 
what not all would have, a thorough right 
to them. His vast knowledge, and espe- 
cially his long experience, entitle him to 
that right.” 





Fanning Sells Standing Room 


At the recent concert of Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, and H. B. Turpin, accompanist, 
in Chickering Hall, Boston, late comers 
were greeted by the “Standing Room Only” 
sign. Mr. Fanning roused his audience to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm by his singing. 

In commenting on the recital, a Boston 
critic says: 

“To say that Mr. Fanning’s list of songs 
was varied would be putting it mildly, 1- 
deed. They ranged in time from the sev- 
enteenth to the latter days of the twen- 
tieth century. In language thty embraced 


Italian, French, German, English and 
Scotch dialect. Portrayed in them were 
tragedy, comedy, love, hate, romance, 


pathos and broad humor, The singer had 
set a difficult task for himself in essaying 
to interpret such widely varying types of 
song and express such differing emotions, 
but he accomplished it to the evident satis- 
faction of his audience. 

“Perhaps he was a bit too strenuous 
and Wagnerian in his singing of the Mon- 
teverde piece, of about 1607, but his dra- 
matic fire was not a bit out of place in the 
‘Richard Cceur de Lion’ air, while in con- 
trast he touched the rippling delicacy of 


Schubert’s ‘Wohin,’ with fine effect.” 





Miss Bullard to Sing in Boston 

Boston, March 1.—Anna Miller Wood, 
the contralto soloist and teacher of this 
city, announces a recital of songs to be 
given by her pupil, Edith Alida Bullard, in 
Steinert Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 10, at which Miss Bullard will be 
assisted by Earl Cartwright, baritone, and 
jessie Davis, pianist. Miss Bullard had 
studied with Miss Wood for the past four 
years, having been prepared for this study 
by Miss Wood’s assistant, Mrs. Wesley, of 
Miss Bullard has been 
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the way so soloist for the past five years 
at the Central Baptist Church, Providence, 
and has been pe 9 her way rapidly in 
concert and recital work in and around 
Boston. She sang at a Mendelssohn con- 
cert at Amherst College, February 24, and 
substituted for Pig Frances Dunton Wood 
at the First Church in Boston at a special 
vesper service, February 25. She has also 
been engaged for a private musicale at 
the home of Mrs. Paul Thorndike, Marl- 
boro street, Boston, for March A ey 


Clara Clemens Sings for Students 


Clara Clemens, contralto, sang at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, on February 25, illus- 
trating a lecture on the “Growth of Ger- 
man Song,” by W. J. Henderson. Miss 
Clemens sang two old folk-songs, harmon- 
ized by Mr. Henderson; a Brahms number, 
Mozart’s “Das Veilchen,” and Schubert's 
“Das Lindenbaum.” The audience, which 
was composed exclusively of students of 
the Institute, was very enthusiastic and 
obliged Miss Clemens to repeat the latter 
song. 








To Give Song Lectures in New York 


A. Foxton Ferguson, B.A. (Oxon.), who 
has come to this country to give a num- 
ber of his “Song Lectures,” .will make his 
first American appearance in New York 
on Monday afternoon, March 15, in Men- 
delssohn Hall. Mr. Foxton Ferguson has 
an established reputation in England as a 
singer, he having appeared in the Crystal 
Palace, Queen’s Hall and Royal Albert 
Hall concerts, and in Engiand’s largest 
music festivals, including Leeds. 





Two Mahler-Philharmonic Concerts 


Final arrangements have been completed 
for the two orchestral concerts to be given 
in Carnegie Hall by Gustav Mahler and 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Wednesday evening, March 31, and Tues- 
day evening, April 6. Programs of excep- 
tional interest have been arranged by Con- 
ductor Mahler that will enlist the services 
of one hundred musicians, a mixed vocal 
— and a chorus of two hundred and 
fifty. 





The Great Melodists of Italy 


Rupert Hughes, well known‘as a writer 
and author of a number of articles per- 
taining to musical things, has exploited his 
knowledge of Italian cofhposers in an in- 
teresting article entitled “he Great Melo- 
dists of Italy,” appearing in the March 
issue of Smith’s Magazine. It contains 
incidents of interest in the masters’ lives 
and explains the significance of some of the 
operatic works. 


Opera Every Night for Philadelphia 


Announcement has been made-that Phila- 
delphia will have opera every night in the 
week, except Sunday, next season. The 
subscription list for next season will be 
opened in about a week. 





THE OPERA COMIQUE PLAN 





Success of “Contes d’Hoffman” Prompt- 
ed Mr. Hammerstein to Try It. 


Oscar Hammerstein’s confidence in opéra 
comique is in a measure the result of his 
experiences with “Les Contes d’Hoffman,” 
which has been as successful this season as 
when it was first presented to the patrons 
of the Manhattan. The same cannot be 
said of some more serious novelties. 
“*Pelléas et Mélisande” did not survive thc 
Summer in spite of the mania of enthu- 
siasm about it. “Salomé” has been the suc 
cess of the present year, and “Elektra’ 
will be heard during the next season. But 
there must be other novelties, and Mr 
Hammerstéin knows that he can find ai 
least one among the opéra comique réper 
toire. His reason for dropping “Salomé’ 
from the répertoire of the Philadelphi: 
Opera House was characteristic. 

“It has been my experience,” he said 
“that people often want to be informe 
about certain matters that perhaps. the) 
think they ought not to know about. Unde: 
those circumstances it- makes a very ba 
impression to be the informer. So, al 
though I might have continued to hay: 
large houses with ‘Salomé’ in Philadelphia 
I preferred not to take the risk of being 
the man that taught Philadelphia anything 
it thinks it ought not to know.” 





Dresden Orchestra’s Schedule 


The Dresden. Philharmonic Orchestra i: 
already assured of plenty to do on its triy 
to the United States this Spring, and th: 
stay is to be lengthened from the fou 
weeks originally planned to five. It will 
open at Syracuse, giving five performances 
in three days. 

In the Middle West the orchestra will lx 
heard in Detroit, two days, three perform 
ances ; Anderson, Ind.; Columbia, Mo.; 
Topeka, Kan., two days, three perform 
ances; Lawrence, Kan., two days, three per 
formances; Cincinnati, Wooster and Ox 
ford, O. 

Southern cities scheduled are New Or 
leans, one day, two performances; Lex 
ington, Ky.; Salisbury, N. C.; Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Greenville, S. C., two days, three 
performances ; Columbia, S. C., three days; 
Atlanta, Ga.; four days; Athens, Ga., onc 
day, two performances; Savannah, Ga.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., one day, two perform 
ances; Nashville, Tenn., one day, two per 
formances; Memphis, Tenn. 

In the East it will be heard at New Cas 
tle, Pa, two days, four performances; 
Newark, N. J., and will go as far north 
as Toronto, Canada. 

The tour will be performed in private 
cars, under the direct management of R. EF. 
Johnston. 





Lilli Lehmann is to sing at the Imperial 
Opera House in Vienna in March. Sh 
will appear in “La Traviata” and “Don 
Giovanni.” 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO’S SUCCESS ABROAD 


Mme. Le Mar Pla Planning a Tour 
of the United States 
Next Season 


Lonpon, Feb. 20.—An interesting concert 
called “From Monteverde to Debussy” was 
arranged by Franz Liebich, whose wife has 
written a valuable little book of Debussy 
and his works, and for this concert two 
American soloists were engaged: Mme. 
le Mar, soprano, and Horatio Connell, 
hatitone. Fuller Maitland, the distin- 
guished Times critic, has said that Mme. 
Le Mar interprets Debussy as no one else 
ever has. He added: . “But it is difficult 
to sav in what line Mme. Le Mar does not 
excel, for she seems to do equally well 
with old and new, and dramatic, lyric or 
-oloratura parts.” 

Mme, Le Mar, who, in private life is 
\irs. Percy Somers-Cocks, is an American 
irl, born in Chicago. Her mother was a 
wrofessional singer and gave the child her 
irst training. She began at seven years 
f age to sing in public and continued this 
‘or years, having a naturally high soprano 
voice. Later she held important church po- 
sitions in Denver and Salt Lake City, and 
did considerable concert work in San Fran- 
isco. She then married Mr. Somers- 
“ocks, who is an Englishman, and came 
o England to live, spending her first year 
here studying voice under Sir George 
-owers and Edwin Wareham. Mme. Le 
\lar then spent some time in Paris, study- 
ing operatic rdles, first with Boughy, and 
iter with Victor Maurel, the latter pre- 
licting a brilliant future for her both in 
dramatic and coloratura rdles. She learned 
many roles im French, Italian and German, 
and then gave’ up the idea of an operatic 
career, temporarily, and returned to Eng- 
iand to take up oratorio and concert work. 

She studied all the standard oratorios 
with Sir Charles Santley and Mme. Albani. 
l‘or the past three years Mme. Le Mar has 
coached on all the modern works with 
Hener Skene, to whom she says she owes 
more than to almost any other with whom 
she has worked. 





MME. LE MAR 


Former Chicagoan, Who Has Been Win- 
ning Laurels in London 


Mme. Le Mar has been unusually well 
received by the critics, and has filled many 
important engagements in England. 

Since November, 1907, Mme. Le Mar has 
given five recitals of her own in London, 
covering a wide field in her programs, in- 
cluding old Italian and English, but favor- 
ing most the German Lieder, from Schu- 
bert to Reger and Wolf, and always a 
whole group of Debussy. Mme. Le Mar’s 
next recital will be entirely of Debussy’s 
songs, planned for next May. This will 
he the first time in London that a vocalist 
has ever devoted an entire program to the 
works of the French master. 

Mme. Le Mar has many private engage- 
ments in high society booked, and is plan- 
ning an extensive tour of America for 
next year. LILLIAN JEFFREYS PEtrY. 





“A BARN CIRCUS” 





St. George’s Choir Boys Give Premiére 
of Homer Norris Operetta 


The boys and girls of the choir of ‘St. 
George’s, Stuyvesant Square, sang Pierne’s 
“Children at Bethlehem” recently, and pos- 
sibly because they worked so hard at the 
serious work they were compensated in a 
measure by having a regular circus (and 
all their own, too) at the Irving Place 
Theater. : 

The occasion was the annual benefit for 
Camp Rainsford, and besides some differ- 
ent national dances done in costume, the 
feature was the performance, by the boys, 
of “A Barn Circus,” an operetta in one 
act, words by Mabel Hay Barrows Mus- 
sey, music by Homer Norris, organist of 
the church. 

In spite of the hard work entailed, the 
hoys, and indeed all the children, both in 
the audience and on the stage, seemed to 
enjoy the fun, at least the noise was such 
1s to indicate hilarious approval. And who 
wouldn’t approve when there were “peanuts 
ind pink lemonade,” a most gorgeous Ring- 
master, two most fractious hobby horses, 


Clowns, Trapeze Artists, a Lady Eques- 
trienne, a Monkey, a Kangaroo, a Snake 
Charmer, a Nurse Girl and many other 
unusual animals? And it didn’t seem to 
matter either that the Hobby Horse had 
on black stockings and tan shoes or that 
the Elephant’s trunk was manipulated by 
what was evidently a small boy’s hand, and 
then wasn’t the Nurse Girl who told the 
audience that dolly “never sawranelephant”’ 
just too cute for anything? 

Homer Norris has written a most tune- 
ful work, and has orchestrated it cleverly. 
The music is original and has a swing 
and melody that makes it captivating. It 
should be made available for other per- 
formances. 





The Von Dameck Concert 


At Hjalmar von Dameck’s annual cham- 
ber music recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, the fol- 
lowing program was rendered by Mr. van 
Dameck, assisted by August Fraemcke, pi- 
anist; Edmund Foerstel, F. Lorenz Smith 
and John M. Spargur, violinists; Joseph J. 
Kovarik and Ferdinand Schmidt, violists ; 
William Ebann, and Mr. von der Mehden, 


‘cellists, and Gottfried Kritzler, piano ac- 
companist:. Quartet, E-flat major, op. 87, 
A. Dv6rak, piano, violin, viola and ’cello; 
Suite, G minor, op. 71, M. Moszkowski, 
for two violins with piano; Octet, D major, 
op. 5, R. Gliere, for four violins two violas 
and two “cellos. 

The concert will be reviewed in MusICAL 
AMERICA next week. 


NOVEL PROGRAM IN COLUMBUS 








Indian and Romantic Music Interests 
Ohio Women’s Club 


Cotumsus, O., March 4,—The fourth 
afternoon musicale given this season by 
the Women’s Music Club was devoted to 
Indian and romantic music. Grace Ham- 
ilton Morrey, pianist; Clara Michel and 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, organists; 
Alice Turner Parnell, soprano; Martha 
Downs McGirvey, contralto; Maud Cock- 
ins, violin; Mrs. Born, viola; Olive Neil, 
Ferne Carlton, Ethel Harness and Hazel 
Swann, pianists, participated. 

The program was one of exceptional 
beauty. Olive Neil and Ferne Carlton 
played the two-piano numbers in excellent 
style; Maude Cockins, violinist; Ferd 
Gardner, ’cellist, and Mrs. Mills, organist, 
composed an especially fine trio. 

Other ensemble numbers were performed 
by a string quintet, Herman Ebeling, violin; 
Franc Ziegler, violin; Mrs. Born, viola; 
Ferd Gardner, ’cello, and Fred Hunter. 
contra-bass. They also accompanied Ethel 
Harness in the “Capriccio Brilliant’ of 
Mendelssohn. 

This was Hazel Swann’s initial perform- 
ance as a member of the club, and her 
splendid playing was noted with satisfac- 
tion. Miss Swann, who played Beethoven’s 
sonata “Appassionata,” is a pupil of Hans 
Richard, of Cincinnati, and a resident pi- 
anist and teacher here. 

Mrs. Morrey was enthusiastically re- 
called and gave the Leschetizky arrange- 
ment of the sextette from “Lucia” for the 
left hand. Marion Lord furnished excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

Several recitals have been given this week 
by prominent local musicians. Alfred Rog- 
erson Barrington, baritone, was the artist 
at a musicale given by the Delta Upsilon 
chapter in their fraternity house. Oley 
Speaks, baritone, assisted by Mrs. Kullak- 
Busse, soprano, and Herman Ebeling, or- 
ganist, gave a recital in the First Congre- 
gational Church on February 25. The Feb- 
ruary Twilight concert at the University 
was given on February 26 by Norma Bren- 
nen Tracy, mezzo-soprano, and Edna 
Paine, pianist. H. S. 





Recital at Severn Studio 


The spacious Severn Studios, No. 131 
West Fifty-sixth street, were completely 
filled for a recent recital by Miriam Hol- 
brook, soprano, assisted by Lilian Weis, 
soprano, Leila Barker and Gerald Reidy, 
violinists, 

Miss Holbrook’s voice is of very sympa- 
thetic quality, and won for her the favor of 
the critical audience. Miss Weis was espe- 
cially pleasing in her rendition of Rossini’s 
“Bel Raggio” Aria. Both of the young 
assistant violinists are talented, and-~ give 
promise of becoming excellent players. 





Berlin is to have ten operetta stages run- 
ning at full speed all next Summer. Die 
Signale fears this will jeopardize the: city’s 
meas with the Summer traveling pub- 


POURTH CONCERT IN 
BERTHOVEN CYCLE 


“Pastoral”? Symphony Beautifully 
Given Under Mr. Damrosch’s 
Direction 


The fourth concert of the Beethoven 
Cycle bv the Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, was 
given at Carnegie Hall, Thursday after- 


noon, February 25. The program was as 
follows: 





Srsphoay No. 6, “Pastoral,” op. 69 (1807). 
(1) Allegro ma non troppo (cheerful rae 
excited upon arriving in the country). n- 
dante molto moto (By the Brook). (3) Bice 

(Peasants’ Merrymaking). (4) Allegro (Thunde 

(5s) Allegretto (The Shepherd’s cae: 
glad and thankful feelings after the storm 
Clarchen’s Songs from ‘“‘Egmont’” (1810), (a) 
Die Trommel geruhret, (6) Freudvoll and leid- 


voll, sung by Miss Josephine Schaffer. S$ 
phony No. 7 in A major, op. 92 (1812). (3) Poco 0 
A Bg (3) Presto. 


sostenuto. Vivace. 2 
Presto meno assai. (4) Finale. Allegro con brio. 


With the exception of the peasant’s 
dance in the third movement, which was 
strangely taken at a snail’s pace, the “Pas- 
toral” was given a very beautiful repre- 
sentation. Mr. Damrosch’s art is constant- 
ly mellowing and gaining in poetic quality. 
Nowhere, it seems, in all the representa-. 
tions of storms in modern music, does any 
composer get so much of the true psychol- 
ogy of the thunderstorm into his music 
as does Beethoven in this great little storm 
in the Sixth Symphony. Where other 
composers pile on orchestral effects, Bee- 
thoven stops and thinks precisely what it 
is that the thunder and lightning and rain 
are saying, and then suggests it with a 
fidelity to truth and nature which is noth- 
ing less than astounding. One feels him- 
self to be in the very presence of the ele- 
ments, and forgets both concert hall and 
orchestra. 

The songs from “Egmont” were sung 
by Miss Schaffer in a’ straightforward but 
conventional manner. She has a voice ca- 
pable of considerable volume, but does not 
succeed in eliminating an element of harsh- 
ness in her higher and more forcible tones. 
She is better in softer passages, where her 
voice has more appeal. 

There is little to say about the great 
Seventh Symphony. It was interesting to 
note with what undisturbing ‘and even 
grateful thoughts Isadora Duncan’s dancing 
of this symphony came to the mind. That 
which remains in the memory as beautiful 
is quite likely to have been so. The middle 
portion of the third movement might. have 
been taken with more breadth. It seems to 
require a broader tempo in order to bring 
out the best of what it really contains. 
The famous Allegretto was given in a very 
perfect manner, and was much appreciated 
by the audience. These concerts of the 
Beethoven Cycle are very much enjoyed by 
the very considerable audiences which are 
faithful to them. 


storm). 





An ambitious students’ recital occurred 
at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, 
Wednesday afternoon. The participants 
were Selma Tiefenbrun, Frederica Perlman, 
Elizabeth Winston, Israel Dorman, Mary V. 
Ward, Mary K. Hutchins and Nettie Gins- 
berg. pupils of Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
and L. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist. 
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MUSIC CLUBS PLAN 
THEIR CONVENTION 


National Federation Engages the 
Thomas Orchestra for Its 
Biennial Meeting 


MempuHis, TENN., March 1.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the president of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs, Mrs. 
C. B. Kelsey, that the next biennial meet- 
ing'of the federation will be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., May 24-29, 1909. . The board 
of management will meet May 22-24. The 
Thomas Orchestra has been engaged and 
every effort is being made by the hostess 
club, the St. Cecelia Society, to make this 
the most interesting and successful meet- 
ing in the history of the Federation. 

The Beethoven Club of Memphis, Tenn. 
celebrated “Federation )Day” on Wednes- 
day, February 25. An interesting musical 
program, consisting of the works of Amer- 
ican composers, was heard. Mrs. Jason 
Walker, second vice-president of the 
N. F. M. C., gave a talk on the Federa- 
tion and the work of the American Com- 
position Prize Contest Committee, of 
which she is chairman. Mrs. W. J. Gill- 
fillan, local Federation secretary, told of 
the different departments and their berie- 
fits. Mrs. John Oliver, press secretary for 
the N. F. M. C., read a paper entitled 
“From the Standpoint of the Press.” Mrs. 
J. M. McCormack, State federation presi- 
dent, told of the work of the State. 

On Wednesday evening, February 10, the 
MacDowell Club of. Nashville, Tenn., en- 
joyed the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Baxter, Jr. The membership was 
largely represented. Robert F. Jackson, 
president of the club, received and was 
assisted by Mrs. Baxter, Eunice Jackson 
and Evelyn Douglass. The MacDowell 
Club is doing good work this season and 
future prospects are flattering. 

An interesting communication has been 
received from Algiers from Mrs. Harriet 
Brigham, former assistant to the press sec- 
retary. Mrs. Brigham is president of the 
St. Cecelia Society, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and. will return to that city in time 
for the biennial meeting of the Federa- 
tion, of which body her club will be the 
hostess. 

The newest club to join the federation 
from the middle section is the St. Cecelia 
Society of Waterloo, Wis. Elizabeth Hay- 
hurst is the president and Elma Langer 
the secretary of this newly federated club. 

The tenth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of Bedford,-Ohio, was cele- 
brated Friday evening, February 5, at the 








home of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Blake. There 
were one hundred and twenty members and 
patrons present. A program from Long- 
fellow was splendidly rendered. Mrs. Bay- 
ard Wright and O. E. Weaver were the 
accompanists. 

The MacDowell Club of Memphis, Tenn., 
is just in receipt of a large and very 
handsome picture of the composer for 
whom the club is named. The picture is 
the gift of Mrs. MacDowell and at the 
next regular meeting of the club will be 
formally accepted and suitable words of 
appreciation sent. 

On February 9 the Fredonia Club, of 
Fredonia, N. Y., was accepted as a mem- 
ber of the National Federation. Mrs. 
Frank Cooke is the president and Mrs. 
C. P. Landers, secretary, of the club. 

The Schubert Club of St. Paul, Minn., 
gave a brilliant concert on February 10, 
assisted bv G. Dell’Aquila. Members of 
the club appearing on the program were 
Carlotta Stockdill, Helen J. Cowley, Marie 
McCormick, with Lima O’Brien at the pi- 
ano. The Schubert Club is most progres- 
sive. , 

Wichita Musical Club of Wichita, Kan., 
sends a‘splendid outline of the work being 
done this season, together with a list of 
officers and directors. Mrs. David Smyth 
is president of the club and has on her 
official board Mrs. J. H. Dillon, Mrs. Frank 
Power, Mrs. W. E. Perkins, Mrs. J. S. 
Holliday, Mrs Lester Noble, Mrs Blanche 
Milne and Mrs. S. S. Billingsley. 

As the date. of the. biennial meeting 
draws nearer it is expected that many 
new clubs will be added to the list of those 
federated, and it is expected that all clubs 
federated will send a representative to the 
meeting. Nota NANCE OLIVER. 


Would Not Be Without It for Five 
Times the Price 


New York City, Feb. 24, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica. AMERICA: 
Enclosed find renewal of subscription. 
Your paper, most excellent from the very 
beginning. grows.more and more interest- 
ing each succeeding issue. I would not be 
without it for five times the price. 
With congratulations, Sincerely, 
CLARENCE De VAux-ROoyenr. 








Léon Rennay Singing in Rome 

Rome, Itaty, Feb. 20—The Alexander 
Blair Thaws, of Pittsburg, are giving three 
large musicales in their beautiful villa in 
Rome. The artists engaged for each are 
Mme. Linda Giorni, the Italian-American 
soprano; Léon Rennay, the American bari- 
tone-martin, and Signor Sgambati, Roman 
pianist-composer. 





Berlin critics characterize Debussy’s 
new piano suite, “From the Children’s 
Corner,” as “far-fetched” and entirely for- 
eign to the subject. 
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LATEST SONGS BY 


HELENA BINCHAM fi, Heart Stain 


the Rover,”’ sung by David Bispham, * Of Whee 
nt concert waltz, used by 
* Life With You,” “‘Jes Yo Wait, 


* Sunset and Evening Star,’’** Drifting.”” For sale at all music stores or of the publishers, 
ILLINOIS MUSIC CO., 6119 GREENWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





NEW OPERA COMPANY 
FOR NEW ORLEANS 


French Works to Be Given in 
Southern City Next Season 
by European Artists 


New Oreans, Feb. ‘27.—French opera 
for next season is assured. Jules Layolle, 
impresario, is in this’ city taking subscrip- 
tions for his great enterprise, and, judging 
from the hearty support he has thus far met 
with, will be able fo furnish a first-class 
company. When asked if he ‘would be 


heard with his company, the popular bari- 
tone answered that he would sing only in 
case of the indisposition of the artists. Mr. 
Lay olle left agreeable memories to fhe lo- 
cal opera habitués by his great impersona- 
tions of Nélusko and Hamilcar, the latter 
in Beyer’s “Salammbo.” 

Lena Little, who for years has had a 
wonderful hold upon the New Orleans pub- 
lic, gave one of her instructive song re- 
citals recently, when she again displayed 
her great interpretative powers. 

The Beethoven Quartet is now on a firm 
basis. The personnel includes, in addition 
to its organizer, Henri Wehrmann, such 
artists as René Salomon, violin; F. Barzin, 
viola, and L, Faget, ’cello. 

The fourth of the series of Polyhymnia 
Musicales was largely attended. Theresa 
Cannon-Buckley’s work as musical director 
of the organization is recognized as a great 
stimulus for higher art. 

The Cercle Harmonique’s last monthly 
concert was the most artistic affair it has 
given since its founding. The ensembles 
were good and the solos given in excellent 
style. Ruth~ Harrison, its director, who 
has also the credit of being its organizer, 
sang several solos in addition to leading 
the choruses. Her : first number, “Qui te 
rend si sévére,” from Massenet’s “Thais,“ 
was sung with good tone production and 
fine judgment, as were her charming en- 
cores. Miss Harrison is serious in her 
work and seems more and more to be 
realizing her ideals the oftener she is heard. 
Another feature of importance was the 
playing of Corinne Mayer.and Mamie Mo, 
loney, who chose the Saint-Saéns “Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Beethoven” for their 
vehicle. Such tasteful interpretation and 
precise ensemble work have not been heard 
here in a long time. Mathilde Bruguiére 
sang, with all her wealth of tone, an aria 
from “Tannhauser.” She is a pupil of 
Orgeni, and, upon being heard by 
Maurice Grau, was at once giyen a four 
years’ contract at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as one of -its first singers, a con- 
tract which she was compelled to forfeit 
on account of stage fright. Other soloists 
of the evening were Alfred Meister, Tem- 
ple Black, Nellie Ready and Mrs. Adolph 
Grossman. 

The Touro Synagogue was packed when 
Ferdinand Dunkley gave the first of his 
series of organ recitals on the new grand 
organ. The selections were Bach’s Fantai- 
sie and Fugue in G minor; Mendelssohn’s 
First Organ Sonata, “Spring Song,” “Ich 
wollt’ meine Lieb,” and Variations from 
the Sixth Organ Sonata; and Wagner’s 
prelude to “Parsifal.” The soloists were 
Henri Wehrmann and L. E. Faget, who 
playéd the andante from the Mendelssohn 
concerto for violin and the adagio from the 
Mendelssohn Sonata in D for ’cello, respec- 
tively. Throughout the long program the 
laige audience listened with close attention. 
Mr. Dunkley has never surpassed his work 
at this recital. m L. 








An opera that recently failed to meet 
with success in Europe was based on Zola’s 
“La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret.” This is not 





the first musical setting of the Zola ro- 
mance, and it had previously been utilized 
as a libretto by both French and Italian 
composers. Neither attempt met with much 
success and now the German composer has 
met with a failure that might more readily 
have been expected: The opera was pro- 
duced first at Magdeburg. 





Mme. Arral Pleases St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 27.—Blanche Arral, 
coloratura soprano, a Belgian by birth, who 
has been making very successful appear- 
ances in grand opera in the West, made her 
ag début in St. Louis with the Apollo 

u 

Mme. Arral is a singer of vivacious and 
pleasing personality, and possesses a so- 
prano voice of remarkable range and qual- 
ity. Her numbers, the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet,” and a selection from the “Per! 
of Bresil” gave her splendid opportunities 
to show it to great advantage. Her excel. 
lent singing completely won the audience 
who recognized in her an artist of no ordi 
nary ability. 

Mr. Galloway demonstrated his complet: 
control over the club, the rendition of the 
pan choral selections being especially 

ne. ‘ 








ARE YOU TRYING TO ARRANGE | 


AN AMERICAN | 
PROGRAM? | 


One that is of the highest quality at every 
oe. that shows American composers at their 
t; that is full of o ty, imagination, 
beauty; that avoids triviality A. sentimen- 
tality as it would avoid the p ; that contains 
some works distinctly eharecteriatic of America? 
Why not try the following 


PROGRAM 


PIANO.—Nocturn; i» mptu; Noble Kresder. 
Intermezzo; Carillon; A end; Arne Oldberg. 

SONGS FOR BARITONE.—Drake’s Drum; 
Arthur Farwell. Take, O Take Those Lips Away; 
Is She Not Pure Gold; John Beach. Sea Dirge; 
Frederic Ayres. Pirate Song; Henry Gilbert. 

PIANO.—Negro Episode; Henry Gilbert. Im- 
pressions e: ~ 2 Wa-Wan Ceremony: a, Nearing 
the Nem gt gs Jon proach; ¢, of Peace; 
d, Cho: Fede » ance; Arthur Farwell. 

SONGS FOR SOPRANO —Salammbo’s Invo- 
cation to Tanith; Faery So enry : 
Zunian Lullaby; Sunrise Call o the Zunis; Carlos 
Troyer. Where the Bee Sucks; Frederic Ayres. 
Israfel; Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Other American programs d on request. 
The Wa-Wan Press selects carefully from the 
works of many American com ts. The above 
works are selected carefully from the Wa-Wan 
Fees, All works sent on approval. Catalogues 
or 
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VERNE Pianist 


H. B. SCHAAD, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WEBER PIANO USED 
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FIVE TIMES 


SOLOIST WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Twice Last Season, Three Times This 


Accompanist - - MRS. CHARLES WHITE 
Management - - Ms. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 Broadway, New York "Phone 4458 38th St. 
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From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


Hans Pfitzner is one of those geniuses 
who seems to carry about his neck a fate 
of hardship, of undue struggle, of insuffi- 
cient appreciation. Born in Russia, of 
German and musical parentage, he became 
familiar with orchestral music at a very 
early age. Like the Japanese Hokusai, the 
“old man mad about painting,” Pfitzner be- 
came the young man mad about music. He 
left the ordinary means of success as a 
musician untouched, and endured many 
hardships, after his removal to Mainz, in 
order to throw himself wholly.and ardently 
into composition. But the tragic part was 
that these musical works, when finished, 
were not of a sort either on the one hand 
to make a general appeal, or on the other 
to find their way quickly into the ranks 
of the serious accepted works of the day. 

His one-act opera, “Der Arme Heinrich,” 
made a startling and profound impression 
when first given at Mainz. Auditors were 
either won to intense admiration or baffled 
into rejection. There was 
ground. The deadly earnestness of the 
work militated against its continuance or 
its ready acceptance by other opera houses. 
Moreover, the music was, to many, hope- 
lessly incomprehensible. When it came to 
rehearsal, the Vorspiel seemed such an im- 
possible jargon of wretched sounds that 
the players burst out laughing and could 
not proceed for the shaking of their sides. 
This prelude depicts the misery of the 
wounded knight of the “golden legend” 
upon which-the opera is based, and it must 
be said, very successfully. The modern 
tendency to prefer inviolable dramatic truth 
to mere external beauty, Pfitzner pushes 
farther, perhaps, than any living composer 
—at least any living composer who re- 
frains from the employment of extravagant 
and sensational means. 

Grun’s completion of the poem of “Die 
Rose vom Liebesgarten,” while I was still 
in Berlin, marked the occasion of a joy- 
ful celebration by the Stammtisch of which 
Pfitzner was a member, and I frequently 
a guest, as on this evening. We sat long in 
the café after dinner, sending Ansichtskar- 
ten heralding the glad news to Humper- 
dinck, D’Albert, Brockhaus, and other 
friends throughout Germany. But it was 
long before the music was finished, and 
longer still before the opera came to its 
first performance, which finally took place 
at Prague, I think in 1905. As with the 
earlier opera, the new one made ardent 
friends and bitter enemies. Since return- 
ing to America I have seen an announce- 
ment that the production of “Die Rose” 
was being awaited in Berlin with Spannung 
—that is, with tense interest; but I believe 
that it has not yet been given there entire. 
It has, however, been heard in Vienna and 
Munich. 

To study with Pfitzner was not an easy 
thing. Having such an appallingly definite 
knowledge of his own mind, and being so 
intensely absorbed in his own views of 
musical art, it was not easy for him to 
find the patience necessary to sympathize 
with the: undevelopment or the different 
viewpoint of another. I would no sooner 
put out a poor little shoot of composition 
than he would lop it off here, or there, in 
a trice; and while his trenchantly ex- 
pressed reasons for doing so have been of 
great value since, they were more than 
disconcerting at the time—they were anni- 
hilatory. It is an art to know how to study 
with Pfitzner, and I should lay down as 
its first principle: Finish a work before 
showing it to him. To disregard this rule 
is to fly in the face of Providence and 
nervous prostration. When I once showed 
him a theme upon which I intended to 
write a set of variations, he sat back as 
if he had been struck in the face. When 
he recovered from his astonishment and 
was able to speak, he exclaimed, “Ich 


no middle. 


spanne mich—ich spanne mich, den letzten 
Variation zu sehen!” “This theme,” he 
continued, “is more complicated than you 
could dream of making the last variation!” 
Needless to say, I did not come far with 
the variations. He was certainly right, and 
I was wrong—not to have first finished the 
variations. Pfitzner’s nature, his heart, is 


kindly and simple as a child’s; but his 
is a whirlwind full of lightning 
He is more full of surprises than 


brain 
strokes. 


friends. Many the beautiful spring eve- 
ning we sat out on the verenda back of 
his studio out at the Thiergarten Bahnhof, 
or lay on the grass, watching the moon 
rise over the little river. One amusin 
incident of those days comes to mind. 
had gone out to Lederer’s alone, and to- 
gether we started back to the Café Bauer 
to join Grun and Pfitzner. As we hap- 
pened to be engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion’ at the moment when we jumped 
into the “taxicab,” we neglected to give 
the driver any direction, supposing that he 
would act upon the knowledge that all 
roads lead to the Café Bauer. The drive 
through the Thiergarten seemed uncommon- 
ly long, and emerging frém our absorbing 
conversation and taking our bearings for 
a few moments, we found that the shrewd 
driver, taking advantage of his opportunity, 
was, and had been for half an hour, driving 
round and round in a circle and running 
up the meter to a figure more nearly re- 
sembling a Naperian logarithm than the 
price of a cab. The cabby that night had 
drinks not only for himself, but presuma- 
bly for all of his friends. 

The days in Berlin came to an end all 
too soon, and in early Summer I went back 
to Boppard for a two weeks’ visit at Villa 
Humperdinck, and then to England for the 





Pandora’s box. I remember that once to 
demonstrate a particular point, he brought 
forward as a supreme model of perfect 
form in music—the orchestral prelude to 


“Die Walkiire,” the last thing to which one: 


would ordinarily look for such a purpose. 

One exclamation of Pfitzner’s in particu- 
lar I have never forgotten, especially as I 
had at different times heard certain not over- 
great musicians and composers refer to 
Beethoven as a primitive whom any child 
nowadays could understand. It was in re- 
gard to this same matter of form. And 
here was Pfitzner, a master, who had stag- 
gered me with his overture to the “Fest 
auf Solhaug,” and with great scenes from 
“Die Rose,” saying, “At last—at last, I 
understand Beethoven.” He went on to say 
that he perceived now Beethoven’s reasons 
for the duration of the different portions 
or episodes of his works, why this or that 
section is precisely as long as it is, and 
neither a bar shorter nor a bar longer. The 
deep impression which this remark ot 
Pfitzner made, has never left me. It is 
something which facile musical impres- 
sionists of the present day might well pon- 
der. 

The Berlin days were rich with memora- 
ble experiences. Hugo Lederer, the sculp- 
tor who has since won fame and presuma- 
bly fortune, was among Pfitzner’s closest 
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Summer, where I promptly fell ill as the 
result of too strenuous a life in Berlin. 
After a summer of recovery and study of 
Italian, among the soft landscapes of Sur- 
rey, I started for Naples, where the Hum- 
perdincks were expecting to Winter, and 
where I was to continue studies. Arriving 
in Paris, I received word that circum- 
stances prevented the Humperdincks from 
carrying out their plan, and finding myself 
in the reputed center of the world’s art, I 
determined to spend the Winter there. 
A study of strict counterpoint seemed to 
be my chief need, so I applied to that mas- 
ter of contrapuntal technic, Alexandre 


Guilmant, and began work. Having little 
French, I decided to fraternize with the 
English-speaking population of the Latin 
Quarter, and thus the second of my two 
early dreams came true. For I had al- 
ways wished and prayed for two expe- 
riences—student life in Germany, and the 
life of the “Quarter.” 

After the gemiithlichkeit of the Father- 
land, it was lonely enough at first, even in 
the gayest of gay towns. I took lodgings 
at the Hotel Foyot, in the neighborhood 
of Balzac’s early labors, and discovered on 
the Boulevarde St. Germain a café bearing 
the, to me, attractive title “Au Bord du 
Rhin.” At least I could get good sausage 
and sauerkraut there, and there I repaired 
daily for lunch, until I made friends, tak- 
ing with me Schopenhauer’s “Will in Na- 
ture,” and burying myself in its absorbing 
pages until three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Thus I became weaned from 
Germany, and gradually accustomed to the 
so different life of Paris. 

The fascination of Paris proved to be as 
real as it is proverbial. Who can explain 
it—wh6 describe! The very air of its ob- 
scurest alley is surcharged with a subtle 
and tantalizing essence which enthralls the 
dreams of day and the dreams of night. 
One wants to live there, and to die there— 
there, where the great traditions of history 
and of art, of science and of learning, of 
virtue and of vice, distil from the alembic 
of a mighty past.and penetrate to the mar- 
row of the sensibilities. Elsewhere one is 
burdened with aspirations. There, one is 
content merely to be—to be nothing, if one 
may but breathe this dream air which comes 
out of the shadowy past. It is poison, but 
it is potent. 

(To be continued.) 





“MAGIC HOURS” PERFORMED 





Homer Bartlett’s New Operetta Heard 
at Stony Wold Benefit 


_A benefit, which took the form of a mu- 

sical entertainment, was given by Auxiliary 
Twelve for the Stony Wold Sanatorium 
in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-As- 
toria on February 18. The program con- 
sisted of miscellaneous musical numbers, 
mostly from current comic operas, per- 
formed by young society people. 

The most important feature, however, 
was the first rendition of “The Magic 
Hours,” an operetta in one act, the libretto 
by Mrs. Edward Siegman, under whose 
management the entertainment was given, 
and the music by Homer N. Bartlett, the 
American composer. The two characters, 
Pan and a Shepherdess, were played by 
Leon V. Kendrick and Mrs. David Heller. 

The story, which is a quaint coneeit, was 
excellently portrayed by the music written 
by Mr. Bartlett. Especially fine was the 
dance in “ancient style,” which was a de- 
lightful return to the dainty formalism of 
the older masters. .The music displayed 
original harmonies, correct formal sfruc- 
ture, and was eminently singable. The 
work possesses professional possibilities, 
and should be legitimately staged. 





A Magnificent Paper 


Burincton, N. J., Feb. 23, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I enclose my subscription. I can never 
tell you how highly we value your weekly 
visitations. Glad to know that the musi- 
cians of America have such a strong friend. 
It is time that our native composers and 
musicians should be recognized and take a 
front rank in the world of music. We are 
young as a race of. musicians, but we have 
made mighty advances in the last thirty 
years. 

Thank you for your magnificent paper. 

Yours very truly, H. D. Hewrrr. 
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Friend (at Paris Opéra): “Why did you 
applaud so vigorously when that speech was 
made at the end of the first act?’ 

Bluffe: “I wanted people to think I 
understood French.” 

Friend: “Well, it was hardly apropos. 
The tenor was explaining that a substitute 
would have to assume the rodle on account 
of the sudden death of his mother.” 

* x 


Modern Opera 


Some of his chords for low brass and sarruso- 
phones, with muted tuba, accompanied by, rolls on 
the tonitruone—a thunder imifator invented by 
the composer himself—were indeed the bottomless 
depths of gléom.—From a newspaper notice. 


Hark! from the pit a fearsome sound 
That makes your blood run cold. 

Svmphonic cyclones rush around— 
And the worst is yet untold. 


Now they unchain those dogs of war 
The wild sarrusophones, 

A double-bass E flat to roar 
Whilst crunching dead men’s bones. 


The muted tuba’s dismal groan 
Uprising from the gloom, 

And answered by the heckelphone, 
Suggests the crack of doom. 


Oh, mamma! is this the earthquake zone? 
What ho, there! stand from under! 

Or is that the tonitruone, 
Just imitating thunder? 


Nay, fear not, little one, because 
Of this sublime rough-house : 

*Tis modern opera by the laws 
Of Master Richard Strauss. 


Singers? they’re scarcely heard nor seeti— 

In yon back seat they ” 
The day of Song is past, 

The orchestra is if. 
—Henry Tyrrell in the New York World. 

* 2 8 

Small Mabel was very restless the othet 
night, and was unable to‘ go to ‘sleep. 
Finally she said: “Papa, please sing to me; 
that always makes me tited.”—Chicago 
News. 


I- ween ; 


* * # 


The daughter of her mother was doing a 
stunt at’ the piano. 

“My daughter’s music,” said the proud 
parent, “cost us a lot of money.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined the visitor. ‘Did 
some neighbor sue you ?”—Exrchange. 

* 8 # 

“How dare you!” exclaims the angty 
composer to his critic. 

“How dare you, sir, characterize my mit- 
sic as you have ?” 

“T don’t understand you,” 
critic, 

“You said that my rhapsody impromptt 
was a bum tune!” 

“Bum tune! Oh, my good friend, I said 
no such thing! I said it was a vagrant 
melody.” —Judge. 

e ok * 


Friend: You musth’t be offended, old 
chap, when I tell you that you played be- 
low pitch several times to-night. 

Violinist: I suspected as much. I fio- 
ticed it immediately in the expression of 
people’s faces.—Meggendorfer Blatter. 

ek * 

The Professor: “Of course, you want 
your daughter to take private lessons?” 

Mrs. Neurich: “Of course I don’t want 
anythiig of the kind. I want her to go 
in a class so she can learn ¢lassical music.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


demuts the 





Getting Better Every Week 
Sr. PAut, Mrnn., Feb. 24, 1900. 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

[ enclose check for renewal of my sub- 
stription. Best musical newspaper in ex- 
istence, and getting better every week. 

Yours truly, G. H. FarrcloucuH. 
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Only Natural 














Cissy : What makes Jimmy howl like 
that? 

Tominy: You'd make a noise, too, if you 
full of fiddle-strings——London 
Sketch. 


Jefsey City Club Celebrates 


Jersey Ctry, March t.—The Jersey Cy 
Women’s Clab agent celebrated its 
teenth annivetsat a concert at Has- 
brouck Hall. The assisting artists were 
Giacinta della Rocca, violinist; Nella B. 
Kellogg, contralto, arid Max Liebling, pi- 
anist. 

Mr. Liebling was much applauded for 
his playing. Miss Kellogg, a member of 
the club, sang well, especially so in Saitit- 
Saéns's aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice.” Miss della Rocca was the most 
important artist that appeared, and played 
the Sarasate “Faust” fantasie brilliantly 
and with sure technic. The “Storia 
d’Amour” and Mazurka, by Edmund Sev- 
ern, were rendered with depth of tone and 
emotion. 








The Metropolitan’s Coming Novelties 
It has been settled that™ Humperdinck’s 
“King’s Children” will not be ready for 
production this Winter and it is more than 
likely that Laparra’s “La Habanera” will 
also be postponed until next year, if in- 
deed it is given at all. The failure of the 
work in Berlin is not considered the reason 
for the temporary abandonment of the 
opera at the Metropolitan, as the authorities 
there believe its lack of success ‘was due 
altogether to a poor performance. “The 
Pipe of Desire” is in one act, and prepara- 
tion of that opera may not be difficult, al- 
though no date has yet been fixed for its 
first production. “Pique Dame” will be 
the next novelty at the Metropolitan. 





New York College Concert 

The students of the New York College 
of Music, No. 128 East Fifty-eighth street, 
Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, directors, 
appeared on February 19 in a program of 
violin, piano and vocal numbers. The re- 
cital, which was in commemoration of the 
centenary of the birth of Felix Mendels- 
sohn and Frederic Chopin, was creditably 
presented by the pupils. Special mention 
should be made of the work of Theodora 


Kremer, Howard ‘Martin and E. M. Hol- 
land, and the Violin Ensemble Class, in 
concerted work, and of Fritz Busch, An- 
thony Kamp, H. Magaliff and Hattie 
Sturmdorf in solos. 





Anderson Artists for Musical Peace 
Festival 


Caroline Hudson, soprano; Pearl Bene- 
dict, contralto; Cecil James, tenor, and 
Frank Croxton, basso, have been engaged 
to appear as a quartet at the coming peace 
festival to be held at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Wednesday evening, March 23.. In- 
asmuch as Andrew Carnegie will preside 
and that the conference will be attended 
by the principal foreign ambassadors, etc., 
the engagement has considerable signifi- 
cance. The double quartet, too (all Walter 
R. Anderson’s artists), composed of the 
same quartet together with Mrs. Walter 
Bowne, Grace Munson, John Young, and 
Reinald Werrenrath will also render Mac- 
Dowell’s barcarolle. 





Mr. Bispham to Give Lecture-Lessons 


David Bispham has let it be announced 
that he is projecting a course of lecture- 
lessons upon the interpretation of operatic 
roles, particularly those of Wagner; also 
upon melodrama, or recitation to music; 
oratorio, and the literature of songs. Only 
teachers and advanced artists will be re- 
ceived for this work, and Mr. Bispham will 
give all his instructions and personal il- 
lustrations in open class, receiving no pri- 
vate pupils, Next June, July and August 
is set for the time of this proposed course, 
which will be given at the country place 
which he is to occupy upon Long Island 
Sound. 





John Young’s Enviable Record 


John Young has been reengaged as tenor 
soloist’ of the Lenox avenue Collegiate 
Church for the ensuing year. This makes 
the twelfth consecutive year which the 
well-known singer has contracted for with 
this New York church, and is an enviable 
record. 

Mr. Young has had a busy season in con- 
cett and oratorio and still has, many engage- 
ments ahead, among which may be men- 
tioned: Bloomfield, N. J., March 1; Read- 
ing, Pa.. March 2; New York, March 5 and 
6; Toronto, Canada, March 11; Brooklyn, 





























March 14; Ottawa, Canada, March 18; 

New York, March 23 and 31. 
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BOSTON HEARS THE 
a» BLGAR SYMPHONY 


Dr. Wullner Makes a Profound 
Impression with Fiedler’s 
Orchestra 


Boston, March 1.—Concerts from now on 
will be comparatively few, for the public 
is’ turning its ear to the blandishing Mr. 
Hammerstein, and managers realize that. 
After the opera season there will be little 
time left before the European migration. 


At the symphony concerts of last week 
Elgar’s symphony was played for the first 
time in Boston. Thus, within three weeks 
the symphony audiences made the acquaint- 
ance of the two most important new or- 
chestral works given this season. Say bet- 
ter, “most talked about,” for neither the 
symphony by Elgar or the one by Pade- 
rewski will, in any probability, hold a per- 
manent place in the répertoire of the lead- 
ing orchestra. Both are labored. Both are 
products of maturity that waited too long 
to mature. .Elgar’s, without a program, and 
in spite of its free modernity, following 
symphonic traditions; Paderewski’s roman- 
tic, programmatical, etc.—each falls far 
short of fulfilling its purpose. It is use- 
less, with all respect to the great men that 
wrote, to say that they do. They do not. 
They received their many performances on 
the strength of other achievements, and El- 
gar’s symphony, far more solid in matter 
and substance than Paderewski’s, is, in the 
last analysis, worth not a farthing more. 

If one had been in doubt as to the just- 
ness of such conclusions the Pension Fund 
concert, this everring, would have gone far 
toward settling those tremors, Dr. Lud- 
wig Willner, assisting artist, sang songs 
by Schubert and Strauss (as an encore), 
and he recited Wildenbruch’s “Hexenlied” 
with Max Schillings’s orchestral commen- 
tary. In this recitation he made an im- 
pression that I shal] never forget. 

Strauss’s “Hero’s Life” opened the pro- 
gram, and one could not conceive of a 
nobler, more virile performance. Where 
was Elgar’s symphony? Where was Pade- 
rewski’s? I want to use a vulgar and 
impolite expression. The “Heldenbeben” 
“knocked the stuffing” out of both of them! 
My, but what music that is! How sym- 
phonic! How rich in color! How mag- 
nificently and overwhelmingly vital! Let 
a man say his say, symphony, symphonic 
poem, or anything else under the sun, Only 
let him say it, and the world will pause to 
listen! 

It is a great pity that we have not heard 
Dr. Wiillner before, and oftener, reciting 
with orchestra. He is a born actor, a sensi- 
tive musician. He has a personality that 
dominates. 

Schillings’s music has a decided virtue: 
there is only a little of it. It leaves the 
burden of the task with the declaimer, and 
this is as it should be. 

The audience was not backward in ex- 
pressing its approval of this masterly inter- 
pretation. Mr. Fiedler was justly credited 
with a share of the plaudits. After the 
“Heldenleben” he had bidden his men rise 
with him, 

Clara Sexton, soprano, presented this 
program last Tuesday evening: 

“Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; Toghieters) la_ Vita, 

o; “In Quelle 
Trine Morbide,” from Puccini’s ““Manon ut”; 
I! Rondo, from “Lucia di Lammermoor”; Le Soir, 
Thomas; ‘Non, je n’irai plus au bois, Weckerlin; 
Le Roi Malgre Lui, Chabrier; Chanson Triste, 
Invitation au Voyage, Duparc; “Mon Cour ne peut 
changer,” from Gounod’s “Mireille”; Franz’s Stille 
Sicherheit; Strauss’s “Ich Trage”’; Spanish Ro- 
mance, Sawyer; “Down in the Forest” and “Love, 
I Have Won You,” Ronald. 

Everyone remarked that Miss Sexton is 
Her voice is 
remarkably clear and fresh and beautiful 
in quality. It is irresponsibly musical. It 
makes a Pagan appeal. If it had not been 
so carefully trained it would still lilt out, 
1 think, sweet and pure, rich and allur- 
ing. Is this Corinthian? It is the way 
the voice impresses me. 











A PROMINENT CONCERT ’CELLIST 
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JEAN SCHWILLER 


Jean Schwiller, Knight of the ’Cello, has 
been engaged to draw music magic from 
the strings of so-called “Mrs. Schwiller” 
on the afternoon of March 5, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, in 
company with Olive Fremstad and Emilio 
de Gogorza. ; aoe Nn 

The “Mrs. Schwiller” in mention is not 
the artist’s better half, humanly speaking, 
and it would not be justice to the ‘cel- 
list’s personality to claim that fraction for 
“Mrs. Schwiller,” who, ladies and gentle- 
men, is his “feminine” famous instrument, 
the ’cello that: has contributed much to the 
owner’s success. 


This elect instrument is of the work of 
Carlo Antonio Lestore, of Milan, coming 
from his hands in the year 1750. Coming 
into the possession of Lady Battersey and 
several prominent society leaders of Lon- 
don, they presented it to the present pos- 
sessor. 

The ’cello has a beautiful amber varnish 
and is in a fine state of preservation. Twice 
the owner has been offered six thousand 
dollars for it- since his arrival in America, 
but Schwiller is not anxious to part with 
his musical frau, “Mrs. Schwiller,” as he 
affectionately calls it. He attributes the 
beautiful quality of tone for which his work 
is famed to the instrument itself. 





Miss Sexton has studied with diligence 
and care. Her first group of songs were 
upon the whole the best done, for the 
strain of the occasion told on the singer 
later. The songs, however, though often 
carefully and well interpreted, were rather 
constrainedly delivered. This reserve van- 
ished in the music by Puccini, and in spite 
of a tired throat momentary conditions, 
the same thing was to be felt, though in 
a lesser degree, in the other operatic ex- 
cerpts. The inference is obvious. There 
was a friendly and enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Sexton is worth hearing oftener in 
public, Ottn Downes. 





Noted Artists in Boston Concert 


Boston, March 1.—Much good music 
and some excellent performances were 
heard at a concert given in Potter Hall 
last Thursday evening by Mrs. Mathilde 
Thomsen Ward, soprano; Mrs. Crawford 
Folsom, contralto; Jessie Davis, pianist; 
Heinrich Warnke, ’cellist. The proceeds 
of the concert were utilized for the benefit 
of the Danish Church. Miss Davis and 
Mr. Warnke played the allegro from 
Grieg’s A Minor Sonata for ’cello and pi- 
ano. This was a very interesting perform- 
ance. Mr. Warnke is a superb ’cellist, a 
fine musician as well as a maker of beau- 
tiful tones. Miss Davis played brilliantly 
as a soloist, but she did herself equal jus- 
tice when she worked so understandingly 
with Mr. Warnke. We all know the diffi- 
culty of finding soloists who can do this. 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Folsom wefe much 
appreciated, especially when they sang 


the duet from “Lakmé.” There were no 
encores because encores were not allowed. 
Otherwise there would have been a second 
recital. The concert was a great success 
from every point of view. O. D. 





David Bispham’s Tour 

David Bispham, before starting upon his 
present transcontinental tour, made a very 
successful recital trip to the South. He 
sang in Philadelphia, Washington, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga., and Charleston, 
S: C. At Washington he was assisted by 
Leila Morse, mezzo, who is a cousin of 
Walter Morse Rummel, the composer. In 
Charleston he was assisted by Mary His- 
sem DeMoss. 
. Mr. Bispham gave English programs, ar- 
ranged in his usual style, and included 
songs by American composers, One of the 
particular hits of this trip was his. recita- 
tion of Poe’s “Raven,” the music by Ar- 
thur Bergh. 





People’s Symphony Concerts 


The next chamber concert of the People’s 
Symphony Auxiliary Club will occur Fri- 
day evening, March 5, at Cooper Union. 
The program, which will be rendered by 
the Kaufman Quartet, assisted by Laeta 
Hartley, pianist, and Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist, will contain numbers by Beetho- 
ven, Wieniawski and Dvorak. 

The first Brooklyn orchestral concert of 
the People’s Symphony Society will be 
given at Association Hall, on March 9g, at 
rest prices. The soloist will be Adela 

erne. Franz X. Arens will direct. 
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HUMPERDINCK MUSIC 
DELIGHTFULLY SUNG 





‘“‘Haensel and Gretel” Ably Ren- 
dered at Young People’s 
Symphony Concert 


For the first time this season, and then 
only .in concert form, Humperdinck’s fairy 
opera “Hansel and Gretel” was sung at 
the Young People’s Symphony Concert at 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon. 


The fairy atmosphere of this ever charm- 
ing opera was in a measure lost owing to 
the absence of stage settings, but from a 
purely musical standpoint the work suf- 
fered little in either beauty or effect, the 
performance being, generally speaking, an 
excellent one. 

It was noticeable that the somewhat over- 
bearing contrast between the ponderous 
and weighty orchestral treatment and the 
simple little nursery story was hardly as 
striking and insistent as when the opera 
is given on the stage. In the ten scenes 
into which Frank Damrosch had condensed 
the score for concert purposes, all the prin- 
cipal numbers were retained, and the effect 
of the whole was continuous and without 
the suggestion of scrappiness, 

The music was delightfully sung. Gretel, 
in the form of Lillian Blauvelt, was as 
honey toned and artistic as ever, while 
Mrs. Edith Chapman Goold, also charming 
in voice, was an excellent Haensel, the 
voices of the two blending delightfully. 
Frederick Weld was a_sonorous-voiced 
Father and sang in most effective style. 
Vera Curtis, doing triple duty as the 
Mother, and Sandman and the Dewman, 
was entirely efficient in all three rdles. 

Ellen Learned, substituting for Josephine 
Schaffer, sang.the rdle of the Witch re- 
markably well, despite the fact that she 
had had but twenty-fours hours to study 
the part. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS 








Jane Noria to Sing in Leroux’s Opera, 
“Le Chemineau” 


Paris, Feb. 27.—Jane Noria, the Ameri- 
can opera singer, is in Paris as a result 
of the earthquake at Messina. Miss Noria 
was to have sung in Palermo in “Tristan 
und Isolde,” but, naturally, the operatic 
conditions on the Island of Sicily are much 
changed since the earthquake. 

She has been asked by the composer, 
Henri Leroux, to sing in his opera, “Le 
Chemineau,” at the Opéra Comique. 

Mrs. Dean Dossert, whose Tuesday 
afternoons at homes are known to all Amer- 
icans in Paris, has just written a clever 
song of the lighter genre called “My Aero- 
plane Girl.” Mrs. Dossert has written both 
the words and music, and a French trans- 
lation is to be sung at a theater in the 
Boulevards soon. 

Bessie Abott, another American singer, 
has been appearing in a new opera called 
“Naristhe” at Monte Carlo, evidently with 
great success. Next month she sings 
“Bohéme” in Monte Carlo. 





The Mozart Musical Society of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Hans Sonner, conductor, 
gave a concert on Monday evening, March 
I, before a large audience composed of 
some of New Rochelle’s leading citizens. 
Conductor Sonner was presented with a 
watch charm by the society, given as a 
token of appreciation for the good work 
he has done with the organization. The 
soloists were Ossian H. Lang, baritone, and 
Caroline Griffin, soprano. 








Piano Players 
and Piano Teachers: 


You have devoted years, perhaps, 
to the study of music, but has your 
study at the piano been as thor- 
ough as your work warrants? The 
vitals of the piano are contained 
in the action. 


Strauch Bros. 
Piano Actions - 


are fully described in an interest- 
ing book, which traces the history 
of the development of the piano- 
forte action from earliest days. 
Let us mail you a copy. Sent 
free on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


30 Tenth Avenue New York 
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A WEEK OF MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 





Operatic Situation Arouses Discussion—Mme. Jomelli and Mr. Petsch- 
nikoff Entertain at Musicale—Studio Recitals Popular 


The operatic situation, resulting from 
Oscar Hammerstein’s threat to build a 
new opera house to compete with the Met- 
ropolitan’s season at the Academy of Music 
has been the principal topic of discussion 
in Brooklyn during the past week. The 
* Academy’s operatic bill of fare is warmly 


defended by the Eagle, which, in its edi- . 


torial columns, takes exception to Mr. 
Hammerstein’s statement that the new au- 
ditorium is inadequate for operatic presen- 
tation. 

Musicales have been an unusually popu- 
lar form of entertainment in Brooklyn this 
Winter. Tuesday evening of last week 
saw the close of this season’s series—a re- 


markably successful one—of the Watters . 


Musicales. The Heights Casino held a 
good-sized, fashionable audience. Mme. 
Jomelli and Alexander Petschnikoff, with 
Charles L. Safford as accompanist, present- 
ed the program. On the same evening 
Henry W. G. Lomborn gave a musicale at 
No. 69 Montague street, at which some tal- 
ented young artists, Miss Y. Koeniger, pi- 
anist; Laura Consaul, contralto; Hugh Al- 
len, baritone; Harold Fix,“ pianist, and 
Maurice Nitke, violinist, displayed their 
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powers. Nor did the rain keep a large au- 
dience from the Invincible Club, where 
Frances Van Veen, soprano; Mrs. Louis 
Mollenhauer, pianist; -Louis Mollenhauer, 
violinist; Henry Mollenhauer, violinist and 
violist; Fritz Baries, ‘cellist; Livingston 
Chapman, baritone, and Mrs. ; 
Baugher, accompanist, gave a program of 
great variety. Friday evening, February 
19, Mrs? J. H. Miller called in the assist- 
ance of J. Humbird Duffey, baritone; Edith 
Milligan King, pianist; William King, vio- 
linist, and W. P. De Nike, ’cellist, to en- 
tertain a-houseful ‘of friends. Another suc- 
cessful musicale was the one given on the 
previous evening at the Church of the 
Atonement. The soloists were Ruth Huhn 
and Lottie E. Gesner, sopranos; W. G. H. 
Mason, tenor; Robert Salvador, baritone, 
and L, F. Beeman, pianist. 

On the evening of February 23 at the 
Church of Our Father, Alice Merritt Coch- 
ran, soprano; Nella Brown Kellogg, con- 
tralto; George C. Carré, tenor, and André 
Sarto, baritone, gave an exceptionally fine 
rendering of Liza Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden.” William J. Falk, accompa- 
nied. 

On the same night Professor Edward 
Howard Griggs delivered a lecture in the 
Brooklyn Institute course at the Academy 
on “The Meaning and Spirit of Music, 
Sculpture and Painting.” Browning’s “Abt 
Vogler” illustrates, he thinks, how music is 
the one art “capable of revealing the in- 
finite.” “Music is the most personal of 
the fine arts,” he continued, “and also the 
most social in arousing the feelings that 
unite men where intellectual opinions and 
conviction tend to separate them.” 

H. E. H. Benedict, organist of the 
Twelfth Street Reformed Church, was giv- 
en a testimonial concert on Washington’s 
Birthday, at which Pauline Sommers, so- 
prano; Grace Couch Embler, alto; Benja- 
min F, Chase, tenor; Jessie M. Jay, violin- 
ist, and the De Vore Trio contributed their 
services. 

February 23 was a busy night musically 
in Brooklyn. Besides the concerts already 
mentioned, Lloyd F. Beeman, assisted by 
Sarah Lewis, soprano, and Mrs. R. A. Mul- 
reaney, contralto, gave an organ recital at 
the Church of the Atonement, and Hugo 
Troetschel, assisted by Maria von Stuer- 
mer, soprano, presented a program of or- 
gan music at the Lutheran St. John’s 
Church. 

The Cantata Society,, George Valentine 
Ellery, conductor, sang “Balshazzar,” in 
opera form, at Memorial Hall, Thursday 
evening, February 25. 

Lent was ushered in by a performance 
of Maunder’s cantata, “Penitence, Pardon 
and Peace,” at the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church, under the direction of Russell Car- 
ter. 

Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be per- 
formed at the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Sunday evening, March 28. 
In April the choir of this church will sing 
for the Brooklyn. Institute. 

The dates for the remaining concerts of 
this season by the Philharmonic Trio are: 
Saturday evenings, March 13 and April 3, 
at the Berkeley Institute, at 8:15 o’clock. 

The Kaufman Quartet, under 'the auspices 
of the People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club, 
will give a concert at Association Hall, 
Friday evening, April 2. Popular prices 
will prevail. 

Owing to the death of her mother, Pau- 
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line Hathaway has been obliged to cancel 
her concert dates for the present. 

The song recital by Dr. Ludwig Wiill- 
ner, postponed from February 15, will be 
given in March. Notice will be sent to all 
members of the institute. Tickets pur- 
chased for February 15 will be good for 
the recital when given. 

E. M, J. 





Report of M. T. N. A. Convention 


The Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion has published the papers and proceed- 
ings of its thirtieth annual meeting, held at 
George. Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 28-31, 1908. The 
president of the association is Rossetter 
G. Cole, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis.; the vice-president, Peter C. 
Lutkin, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, IIL; secretary, Ralph L. Baldwin, 81 
Tremont street, Hartford, Conn.; treas- 
urer, Waldo S. Pratt, 86 Gillett street, 
Hartford, Conn. The executive committee 
consists of Calvin B. Cady, Arthur Foote, 
Lester B. Jones, Arthur L. Manchester 
and Charles W. Morrison. 

Many of the papéfs are of great inter- 
est. The one on MacDowell, by William 
H. Huminston, gives a chronological and 
appreciative account of the composer’s 
works. Chadwick, in a paper, “The Curric- 
ulum of a School of Music,” covers the 
topics of ear training, harmony, composi- 
tion, history, pianoforte, organ, singing, 
teachers, students and other matters. Henry 
Suzzallo contributes a serious article on 
“The Place of Music in Higher Education.” 
There are various articles on school music. 
The piano conference is reported by the 
Chairman, Constantin von Sternberg. The 
harmony conference consists of six papers 
by. Professors Gow, Smith, Stanley, Mc- 
Whood, Lutkin and White. Sonneck’s 
writings are always interesting and he 
contributes one on “The Music Division of 
the Library of Congress.” Professor Gow, 
of Vassar, writes on “Sixteenth Century 
and Nineteenth Century Tendencies,” with 
a professorial pen. Jaroslaw de Zielinski 
treats of “North American Folk Songs.” 
These proceedings are well worth owning 
and make a valuable work for the reference 
library. 





A Compliment from a Great Musician 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Feb. 25, 19009. 
To the Editor of MusIcAL "AMERICA: 

I consider MusicaL America one of the 
best riusical papers in the country. It is 
newsy, the articles are good and condensed. 
The paper, printing and. pictures are beau- 
tiful, and the editor at the helm is 
known everywhere. Sincerely, 

RoBert THALLON. 





Henry Gordon Thunder will give a series 
of four explanatory lectures on Richard 
Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelung,” in 
Griffith Hall, Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednes- 
day afternoons, March 3, 10, 17 and 24. 
The programs will be unique in that they 
will have the motifs of each music-drama 
printed on them. 





Anna E, Riegger, of Newark, O., an ad- 
vanced pupil of Mrs. Charles B. White, 
made her début in a pianoforte recital re- 
cently. The program, which included com- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Godard, Mozart, 
Sinding and Jensen, was presented in a 
brilliant manner. 


‘Music: 


CHICAGO'S APOLLO 
CLUB IN “BLAH” 


Bispham, Cowper, Misses Ormsby 
and Spencer, Soloists, at 
Notable Concert 


Cuicaco, March 1.—The Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago, under the direction of 
Harrison Wild furnished a splendid finale 
for the Mendelssohn centenary with “Eli- 
jah” last Monday. 

The unanimity in attack, precision of pro- 
gression, delicacy of phrasing and exquisite 
shading with roundness of tone, were done 


with characteristic care and effectiveness. 
Such great phrases as “Help” in the open- 
ing chorus sounded their quality, and again 
in the vibrant power “Thou Art Elijah, He 
that Troubleth Israel,” the climax of the 
great “Baal” and the fury in “Seize on 
Him” were all wonderfully vivid and im- 
pressive. Again in such chorals as “Thanks 
be to God,” “Be not Afraid” and “He that 
Shall Endure” were all marked by a tonal 
beauty rich and round. 

The work of the soloists had been con- 
fided to more than capable artists. Holmes 
Cowper, the Chicago tenor, distinguished 
himself by the best work that has fallen 
in his line of late. Such difficult and trick 
tests as “Then shall the Righteous Shine,” 
“With all your Hearts” and “See How He 
Sleepeth” had an uplifting note of beauty 
that was exceedingly satisfactory. 

Louise Ormsby, soprano, in her singing 
of the great number “Hear Ye, Israel,” had 
a power that was appealing. 

Janet Spencer, contralto, brought to the 
task of her role a splendid voice in range 
and richness of quality, used most intelli- 
gently. Her rendition of “Oh, Rest in the 
Lord’ had unusual breadth and made one 
of the great impressions of the night. 

David Bispham, baritone, appeared in the 
title rdéle, giving a dignified and sonorous 
reading that revealed his mastery of the 
dramatic detail underlying this grand part. 

The music of the youth was well sung 
by Master Fred Yule and the double quar- 
tet was a joy, enlisting Mrs. Herdien, Miss 
Nelson, Mrs. Gannon, Mrs. Heuchling, and 
Messrs. Johnson, Coxe, Collins re a 








Charleston Hears Great Artists 


Cuar.eston, S. C., March 1.—Like Spar- 
tanburg, where the great Southern Music 
Festivals are held, Charleston,'S. C., has a 
large music- -loving population, and among 
the prominent events of the season are the 
subscription concerts under the local direc- 
tion of Ella Isabel Hyams, who is herself 
quite prominent in musical circles as a 
pianist. So far this season two splendid 
concerts have been given at the Academy of 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli on January 
13, and David Bispham, assisted by Mme. 
Mary Hissem de Moss, February 13, both 
of which were largely attended. 

The next concert will be given by the 
Flonzaley String Quartet on March 9, and 
on April 20 is to be a fourth and last re- 
cital by Katharine: Goodson, pianist. Miss 
Hyams deserves credit for the successful 
and businesslike manner in which she is 
conducting this series, 
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EDWIN GRASSE WINS 
CINCINNATI AUDIENCE 


Violinist’s Recital Program Receives 
Cordial Approval in Queen 
City 

CrincinNatTI, March 1.—Edwin Grasse, the 


violinist, was heard here on Tuesday after- 
noon by a comparatively large audience of 





musical enthusiasts, and was received with 


great appreciation. Mr. Grasse’s program 
included Tartini’s sonata in G minor; Bach’s 


Air in E; Ph. E. Bach’s “Le Complaisant,” 
Schumann’s “Garden Melodie” and “Am 
Springbrunnen,” part of the Goldmark con- 
certo, Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle,” 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” Debussy’s “En 
Bateau,” Grasse’s “Polonaise.” The accom- 
panist was’ Ada Zeller, of Cincinnati. 

In spite of the player’s blindness there 
was an optimistic something about Mr. 
Grasse’s interpretations that proved very at- 
tractive. Technically, his work was clean- 
cut and decisive, his readings broad and 
authoritative. Though the lyric character 
of the program served best to display his 
beautiful singing tone, there were numbers 
that were given brilliant and sparkling in- 
terpretations. The Dvorak “Humoresque” 
was performed in a delicately melancholy 
fashion, and won a welcome repetition. His 
reception by the audience would have 
warmed the heart of any artist. 

The Musical Art Society, under the di- 
rection of Edwin W. Glover, gave the sec- 
ond program of the present season on 
Thursday evening. The society was assisted 
by a selected orchestra with Henry C. 
Froelich as ‘concertmeister. In the Bach 
Cantata, Grace Keller, soprano; Olive Ha- 
mer, contralto; Hougaard Nielsen, tenor, 
and Stanley Baughman, bass, were the solo- 
ists. Mary G. Payton was the soloist in 
Nevin’s “Dutch” lullaby. Louis V. Saar 
directed his “Wechselgesang,” written for 
six-part chorus and orchestra. The accom- 
panist was Sidney C. Durst, with Harry C. 
Froelich as his assistant. The program 
contained Palestrina’s “Ave Maria” and 
Tenebre Factz Sunt; Leslie’s “When 
Peaceful Night”; Haydn’s “Ecce Vidimus 
Eum”; Bach’s Cantata, “Christ Lay in 
Death’s Dark Prison”; Dunhill’s “The 
Mother’s Lamentation”; Elgar’s “My Love 
Dwelt in a Northern Land”; Nevin’s “A 
Dutch Lullaby”; Gericke’s Chorus of Hom- 
age; Saar’s “Wechselgesang”’; Franck’s 
Psalm No. 150. 

The usual number of splendid faculty 
concerts in the various Cincinnati schools 
were given during the week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Werthner gave a second soiree 
in their studio on Kemper Lane, in Walnut 
Hills, Saturday evening. 

Mrs. Walter Lawson presented her stu- 
dents in recital at the Sinton Hotel Au- 
ditorium Wednesday evening. A chorus 
under the direction of Reuben Lawson was 
one of the features of the program. 

Mrs. Olga Louise Sturm delivered a 
scholarly recitation-lecture at the Conserva- 
tory of Music Tuesday evening. 

Friday evening Frederic Shailer Evans 
presented his pupil, Grace Portune, in an 
ambitious program at the Conservatory. 

The Norwood Musical Club at its Tues- 
day evening meeting offered a delightful 
program. Celeste Seymour, Mrs. I. N. 
Scott, Mrs. William Winkelman, Alma 
Massman, Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West, 
Ida Windhorst, Mrs. A. S. Pope, Mrs. E. M. 
Craig and Grace T. Jones appeared. 

The Music Lovers’ Club, of Highlands, 
Ky., held their regular meeting Tuesday 
evening in the Fort Thomas Gymnasium. 
Solos and ensemble numbers were artis- 








Mme. Eames Interested in Young Soprano 
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NANNETTE FLACK AS ONE OF THE “CANARIES” 


Young Soprano Who Has Won Distinction by Her Singing at the Hippodrome, 
in New York 


Mme. Emma Eames is the latest musical 
celebrity to interest herself in the career of 
Nannette Flack, the leading soprano of the 
New York Hippodrome. This young singer 
had previously been heard by Cleofonte 
Campanini, musical director of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s operatic ventures, and Mme. 
Luisa Tetrazzini, and both have been en- 
thusiastic in their praise of her talent and 


vocal accomplishments. When Mme. 
Eames heard Miss Flack she was convinced 
that the latter had a voice of exceptional 
quality and immediately assumed the rdle 
of advisor. Henceforth the opera singer 
will keep a watchful eye over Miss Flack’s 
work. Miss Flack has been studying with 
Gustave Hinrichs, the well-known New 
York teacher. 





tically presented by the members of the 
club. 

The Monday Musical Club, at their meet- 
ing in Cable Hall, February 22, gave a 
program of “Classic Composers.” The 
members who assisted were: Susie Poul- 
not, Hulda Danziger, Madeline Vettle, Gert- 
rude Butz, Glenora Zink, Mrs. Herbert N. 
Denton, Mrs. Anthony Schath, Mrs. George 
von Seggern, Mrs, William Winkleman and 
Minetta Hinz. F. E.E 


Grace Clark Kahler’s Tour 
Grace Clark Kahler, the New York so- 





prano, has resigned her position as soloist. 


in the West Presbyterian Church to go on 
an extended tour with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Ben Greet Play- 
ers. The tour will extend to the Pacific 
Coast, stopping at most of the large towns 
and returning to the East for the pastoral 
work during the Summer. On Washing- 
ton’s Birthday she was the soloist with the 
Ben Greet Players and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
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the Boston Globe’s critic said: “Grace Clark 
Kahler has a very sweet voice, and sang 
the fairy music charmingly.” Miss Kah- 
ler’s engagements this week were Trenton, 
N. J., March 1; Johnstown, Pa., March 2; 


_ Pittsburg, Pa., March 3; Cleveland, O., 


March 4; Toronto, Can., March 5 and 6. 
On Sunday, March 7, she will sing in De- 
troit, Mich. 





Heinrich Griinfeld, the Berlin ’cellist, has 
arranged the “Gang zur Kirche” scene from 
d’Albert’s “Tiefland” as a ’cello solo. 


* ment. 


UNIQUE TRIO IN 
NEW YORK CONCERT 


Flute, ‘Cello and Harpsichord 
Numbers on Program Given 
by Noted Soloists 


A recital of unique character was given 


‘ on. Friday afternoon, February 26, at the 


Lyceum Theater, by George Barrére, flute, 
Paul Kéfer, ’cello, and Walter Damrosch, 
harpischord and piano. .The program con- 
sisted of the following works: 


Trio in G minor, op. 6 Weber), Messrs. 
Barrére, Kéfer and bexteam: onata for ’Cello 
and oe ig ie (Boccherini), Messrs. Kéfer _ 
Damrosc Sonata for Flute and Piano, o 
(Pierné), "Messrs. Barrére and Damrosch. Piece i 
en Concert (Flute, "Cello, Harpsichord) (Rameau), 
—(a) “La Timide,” (b) “L’Indiscréte,” (c) “Tam- 
bourin,” Messrs. Barrére, Kéfer and Damrosch. 

The flute, ’cello and piano are capable 
in combination of very pleasing effect. The 
third movement of the Weber Trio, which 
is a “Shepherd’s Lament,” was by far the 
most beautiful, although there is much of 
fluent grace throughout the work. The 
Boccherini Sonata is light in character, and 
was perhaps the least interesting work on 
the program, although a unique interest was 
lent it by the introduction of the harpsi- 
chord, concerning which there was much 
curiosity and interest in the audience. ‘Mr. 
Damrosch has evidently put much thought 
and labor into the mastery of the instru- 
It produces a queer effect to see 
a man go through the usual motions of 
piano playing, and to hear such peculiar 
sounds result, 

The great work on the program was the 
Pierné Sonata. This is a highly developed 
work, directly in line with the best re- 
sults of modern French music. It is in 
a measure a‘tin to D’Indy and Franck. It 
is less intellectually involved than D’Indy, 
and less seraphic than Franck, but is a 
work of great beauty and perfect form. It 
is interesting to know that Henry Con- 
stant Gabriel Pierné succeeded César 
Franck as the organist of Saint Clotilde. 

The audience was particularly delighted 
by the little pieces of Rameau, the last of 
which had to be repeated. The perfection 
of Mr. Barrére’s art upon the flute is well 
known to New Yorkers. In this concert 
one had an unusual opportunity to hear him 
display all the phases of that art. He pro- 
duced almost as many different qualities 
and shadings of tone as that extraordinary 
Bostonian, Mr. Longy, with his oboe. Mr. 
Kéfer produced a tone of much carrying 
power on his ’cello, but somewhat lacking 
in the quality of mellowness. He is never- 
theless an artist of high attainments. Mr, 
Damrosch played the piano and harpsichord 
parts sympathetically, and the ensemble was, 
in general, perfect, although not at all times 
absolutely so. There was a fairly large 
audience, which exhibited much interest in 
the concert. A. F 





Viola Tree, the daughter of the noted 
English actor, Beerbohm Tree, is to leave 
- dramatic stage and essay grand opera 
roles. 
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“EMMA EAMES TALKS 





Her Goal as a Singer—How She Came to Sing “ Aida’ and “Tosca” 
—Her Conception of “‘Salome””—Her Opinion of Critics 


For years Emma Eames, finest of Ameri- 

can women and prime donne, refused to be 
_ interviewed. Now she has begun to talk 
to the reporters. 

Here are a few of her sentiments: 

“My goal as a singer was to master the 
‘means of my singing so completely that I 
should never be hampered by problems of 
technique in giving expression to my dram- 
atic ideas. I aimed to get to a point that 
enables me to leave out of my calculations 
all thought of my vocal expression. I felt 
I had accomplished that when it came to 
singing certain operas that had not pre- 
viously been very successful. Two of these 
were “Tosca’ and ‘Aida.’ 

“People used to say that I had Maurice 
Grau in my pocket and that he would do 
for me anything I asked. People who knew 
him well knew also that such a thing was 


impossible, since nobody could make Maur-. 


ice Grau do what he did not want to. I 
asked to sing Aida. 

“*You’re the most remarkable woman,’ 
he answered. ‘You’re the only person I 
know of who wants to sing failures. Most 
of the singers who come to me want to 
take up an opera that some other singer 
has made a success of. You come to me, 
however, and want to sing in an opera that 
has always been a failure here. It makes 
no difference whom I put in the cast the 
public will not come. I can tell you, more- 
over, that “Aida” never will be a success in 
this country. People don’t like the black 
faces in opera. If you must, however, I 
= you can sing it next season.’” 

‘Then when I wanted to sing Tosca Mr. 
Grau was just as astonished when I asked 
permission. ‘Why, the opera has been a 
failure,’ he said, ‘and it always will be. 
There is no opera in the world consisting 
of three acts in which there are two mur- 
ders and a suicide that could ever be a 
success. Why in the world do you want 
to attempt such a. part?’ 

“After a while he let me do it, and the 
two most successful réles in my répertoire 
have come to be Aida and Tosca.” 

“I think that under certain circumstances 
I should have liked to appear as Salomé. 
I saw the opera the other night. 

“It is tremendously interesting, but there 
is too much literalness about the perfor- 
mance that I saw. ‘Salomé’ needs distances 
and shadows. 

“There seems to me, however, a miscon- 
ception as to the character of Salomé. 
She is a girl of fourteen, raised in the at- 
mosphere of the court, and so much infatu- 
ated with John the Baptist that, although 
a princess, she allows the soldiers and the 
others of the court to see her repulsed by 
him. It is not to my mind, however, animal 
affection that she feels for him. She is 
hypnotized by the thoughts of this stranger 
who with his wonderful spirituality and 
personality had obsessed her until she leaves 
the banquet hall to look for him. Hers is 
not mere gross physical love. In speaking 


of love she says ‘on dit, they say. She 
does not know of her own nay) rae 

“For the first time in her life she has 
seen somebody different from the sensual, 
overfed; ambitious men whom she is 
surrounded, and she has learned through 
his bravenéss in denouncing Mer mother to 
admire his power. Her mind. is filled with 
the thought of this man, until, maddened 
by his indifference, she sees an opportunity 
to make him yield. When Herod offers to 
give her whatever she asks after the dance, 
the thought comes to her that she can now 
show John that she will make him sur- 
render to her; but her object is not to get 
the head that she may fondle and embrace 
it. Physical love has no share in her feel- 
ing; nor would she be led to any sort of 
physical display or any of so-called ‘Salomé 
dancing’ to attain her object—at least that 
is my idea of the part of Salomé. - 

“I never used to think that to be a dra- 
matic singer meant that one must shriek, 
distort the features, swing the arms and 
otherwise comport one’s self with such evi- 
dences of emotion that in real life an asy- 
lum was the only possible end for such a 
sufferer,” she said the other day: “That 
seems to be the present interpretation of 
the term, however, and to be dramatic and 
self-contained seems no longer possible. I 
went through the score of a part not long 
ago, and it, did not seem to me that it 
would be very difficult to sing and act. I 
changed my mind, however, after I heard 
the part sung by a prima donna the other 
night. She worked so violently and per- 
sistently that I was fatigued from merely 
watching her; I suppose, however, she was 
merely being dramatic in the way that one 
must be now.” 

“I do not read what critics say of my 
work. When I first appeared at the Paris 
opera I read éverything that was written 
about me. I watched eagerly for each and 
every individual expression of opinion. It 
was necessary to find out whether the pub- 
lic recognized the talents which I was sure 
I possessed. That accomplished to my satis- 
faction, I made my resolve to refrain ever- 
more from reading what anybody. said 
about me and to persevere along my chosen 
path, developing the gifts which God had 
given me under the guidance alone of my 
inner consciousness. I do not mean -that I 
scorned advice as to the best means of 
voice production or neglected any friendly 
suggestion from experts. From dear Vic- 
tor Maurel, when we were singing together 
in the Grau company, I think I received 
more valuable assistance than from any- 
body else, but I have not allowed and I 
will not allow my purpose to be diverted, 
or my equanimity to be disturbed by what 
writers for the public press may choose to 
say of my individual performances, whether 
their words be in praise or dispraise of me. 

“What do the critics know about the 
proper way to sing? I know more of the 
art of —"s than the whole. lot. Haven’t 
I Pj my life to the study and practice 
of it! 





“Hail! Stars and Stripes” 


Mr. R. E. De Reef, organist of St, 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City, 
comes to the rescue with a patriotic na- 
tional anthem, “Hail! Stars and Stripes.” 
Nothing can be called national, however, 
until the nation has adopted it, and one 
scarcely has the temerity to make even a 
feeble forecast of the place which any new 
musical work will occupy at last in the 
hearts of the people. Mr. De Reef’s melody 
has elements of strength about it, and has 
the great advantage of being very simple. 
It would seem to be marred at just one 
point by the introduction of a chromatic 
progression, the only chromatic progres- 
sion in the entire melody, and which de- 
tracts at that point from the diatonic 
strength of the melody as a whole. This 
could easily be changed. The song is cer- 
tainly singable and is kept in a very mod- 
erate vocal range. The words will do until 
better can be found. 

“Hail! Stars and Stripes” was sung at 
Chautauqua in 1906. Admiral Dewey, while 
not being so venturesome as to hail this 
as our national anthem, at least spoke very 
kindly of it. 


American Composers. Exclusively Rep- 
resented 

Works by American composers formed 

program at a concert given by the 

Manuscript Society in the rooms of the 

National Arts Society on Thursday eve- 

ning of last week. The composers repre- 





resented were Robert Goldbeck (once a 
resident of New York, who died last May 
in St. Louis at the age of sixty-nine 
years) ; Gustav L. Becker, Dr. S. N. Pen- 





field, James P. Dunn and Harriet Ware. 
Mr. Goldbeck’s widow played a pianoforte 
concerto in D minor and three other short 
pianoforte pieces. 


Prochazka Musicale in South Nyack 


A students’ musicale will be given, under 
the direction of Miss A; C. Gillies, at the 
studio of J. O. Prochazka, Hillside avenue, 
South Nyack, N. Y., on March 12. M. 
Edith Stetler, Margaret Frenzel, Marion 
C. Gillies, Helen Meyer and the Misses 
A. C. Gillies and D. L. Perry will par- 
ticipate. The program will consist of solo 
and ensemble numbers for piano. _ 

Besides being a successful piano teacher 
with studios in Carnegie Hall and South 
Nyack, Mr. Prochazka is much in demand 
as a lecturer on musical subjects. His most 
recent lectures have been given on E 
tian, Persian, Hebrew and Greek music, 
and on “Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Elektra,” 
“Salomé,” Beethoven and the Strauss- 
Tennyson “Enoch Arden.” 








Colorado Springs Amateurs Play 


Cororapo Sprincs, Feb. 27.—The second 
mr appearance of Josephine Trott’s 
tudent-orchestra was the specially note- 
worthy feature of the regular meeting of 
the Musical Club last Monday. Haydn’s 
Sixth symphony was given in a creditable 
manner by this enthusiastic band of ama- 
teurs whose playing showed marked im- 
provement over their first performance. 
the same Pm rg Mrs, H. A. Hamil- 
ton sang Von Fielitz’s cycle, “Schén Gret- 
lein”; Albert C. Pearson and James Davis 
— the larghetto from Beethoven’s Sec- 
ond symphony on two pianos, and Mrs. 


George M. Howe, Mrs. Atherton Noyes, 
and rles Parsons, the trio, op. 16, by F. 
Jadassohn, for violin, piano and ’cello. 

A movement toward the organization of 
a permanent chorus with a view of giving 
annual music festivals in this city was re- 
cently started by several reg i citi- 
zens and is gaining impetus daily. If the 
plan of organization is carried to comple- 
tion, rehearsals will begin next Autumn for 
the first festival in May, 1910, S. 





“Blacksmith Tenor’s” Professional Début 


With an anvil chorus of encouragement 
greeting his, efforts, Rome Fenton, late 
of the hammer and tongs in his father’s 
blacksmith shop in Saratoga, N. Y., es- 
sayed to forge a good impression on the 

ublic mind in a matinée performance at 
Mendelasobei Hall on Friday afternoon of 
last week, 

His voice, a naturally sweet and power- 
ful terior, is not yet ripe for a public ex- 
ploitation, and he ‘has much to,learn as to 
the technic of singing, the rendering of 
an arioso from “Pagliacci” betraying woe- 
ful ignorance of style and interpretation. 

Rodi Van Stockum, - mezzo-soprano; 
Clara Tuthill, soprano, and Carrie Torri- 
ani, pianist, also participated. 





Margaret Rabold at Stillman Musicale 


Margaret C. Rabold, the soprano, figured 
prominently in a musicale at the house of 
Mrs. L. S. Stillman, on West One Hun- 
dredth street, New York City, last week. 
The guests included members of the city’s 
most musical and fashionable set, and, not- 
withstanding the weather, crowded the 
rooms. 

Mme. Rabold’s numbers included “Somme 
Dei,” Handel; “Se Tu M’ Ami,” Pergo- 
lesi; “Amarilli,” Cacini; “Willst du Dein 
Herz Mir Schenken,” Bach; “Le Nil,” Le- 
roux; and two selections by Zudie Rein- 
ecke, who was present and rendered a num- 
ber of pianoforte numbers. Mrs. Stillman 
also played. 




















Albert Midlane 


Albert Midlane, the noted authority on 
hymnology, died in London last week, at 
the age of eighty-four. He was the au- 
thor of about 1,000 hymns. Fifty years ago 
he wrote the children’s hymn, “There’s a 
Friend for Little Children,” now translated 
into nearly all languages. 





Charles Jennings 

Deep River, Conn., March 1.—Charles 
Jennings, who was a popular voice teacher 
in Fairfield County in the early ’60’s, and 
who taught in many schools and gave many 
concerts in the course of a long life, died 
here on February 21 at the age of ninety- 
two. W. E. C. 





Miriam Bruce 


Miriam Bruce, formerly a prominent ten- 
or in Boston and New York, died on Feb- 
ruary 26, at his home, No. 780 Beacon 
street, Boston, after failing health through 
nearly two years. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1868. For several years he sang in 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City. He leaves a widow. 





James L. Molloy 


James L. Molloy, the popular English 
song writer, who died on February 4 in 
Bucks, was a war correspondent for one 


_of the London papers during the Franco- 


Prussian War. He also wrote an account 
of a rowing trip in France entitled “Our 
Autumn Holiday on French Rivers, 1873,” 
which ran into several editions and is still 
a reference book to the Seine and the 
Loire. He was an accomplished French 
scholar. 





Louis Homilius 


Louis Homilius, the most famous of Rus- 
sian organists and one of Russia’s fore- 
most musicians, is dead in St. Petersburg. 
He was born there in 1845, studied piano 
with Rubinstein and ’cello with Davidow 
and later made a specialty of the organ. 
He was appointed professor at the St. Pe- 


tersburg Conservatory in 1874 and was 
then made organist of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral. Most of the well-known Russian or- 
anists are his pupils. He was active in 
is efforts to elevate the standard of ec- 
clesiastical music in Russia. 


Carl Odell 


Stamrorp, Conn., Feb. 19.—Carl Odell, 
for a number of years a director for Henry 
W. Savage of New York, died yesterday 
at his home in Stamford. Carl Odell’s 
real name was Charles H. Nichols, and he 
was born in Stratford forty-eight years ago. 
His family moved to New Haven when he 
was a child, and his early boyhood was 
spent there. He chose the name of Carl 

dell when he went into opera directing 
professionally, and he was best known by 
that name in musical circles. He is sur- 
vived by a wife. W. E. C. 








Anton Fuchs 


Prof. Anton Fuchs, stage manager of the 
Munich Court Opera, who formerly acted 
in a similar capacity at the Metropolitan, 
New York died recently in Munich at the 
age of sixty years. K 

i. began life as a lawyer and did not 

give his attention seriously to the stage 
until after his return home from the Fran- 
co-Prussian War. In 1873 he made his 
début as a baritone at the Munich Court 
Opera. Ere long he began to interest him- 
self in the stage manager’s work, though 
without giving up his singing. Later his 
ability as a stage manager won unique dis- 
tinction for him at Bayreuth, as well as 
in Munich and New York. 


Emil Peters 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 27.—Emil Pe- 
ters, dean of the musical directors of Con- 
necticut, died on February 19 at his home 
in this city. He came to America in 1866, 
returning to Europe to participate in the 
Franco-Prussian war, after which he set- 
tled in New York, where he remained di- 
recting various societies for some time. In 
1884 he moved to New Haven and had, 
since that time, directed the Arion Society, 
the Hermann Soehne, the Arbeiter Manner- 
chor, the Ansonia and Seymour clubs, the 
Cecilia Society and many others. Many of 
these societies won prizes under his direc- 
tion. He was an honorary director of near- 
ly every singing society in New Haven and 





_a member of the United Directors of Sing- 


ing Societies in the United States. 





Clotilde Kleeberg 


Clotilde Kleeberg, the celebrated pian- 
ist, died suddenly in Brussels three weeks 
ago of inflammation of the lungs. She 
was in her forty-third year and for ten 
years had been the wife of the sculptor 
Samuel. ‘ 

Mme. Kleeberg, whose playing was re- 
markable rather for its womanly grace and 
refinement and poetic charm than for large 
outlines and brilliancy, was one of the last 
pupils of Clara Schumann and was said to 
resemble her teacher more than any other 
pianist. She was born in Paris, and, early 
revealing her musical talent, was accepted 
at the Conservatoire where she. won her 
first medal at the age of eleven. She made 
her début in London at seventeen and four 
years later she made her first appearance 
in Germany. te 

Since then she had been a general favor- 
ite in Europe, where she traveled a great 
deal every season. She was of German 
descent on her father’s side. She owed 
her first success to Hans von Bilow’s in- 
terest in her. 





Thomas Impett 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The death of 
Thomas Impett, who passed away sudden- 
ly in this city on February 19, has pro- 
foundly shocked the musicians and music- 
lovers of this city. Mr. Impett was identi- 
fied with almost every important musical 
enterprise in Troy and was well known here 
and throughout New York. 

Thomas Impett was born in England and 
was fifty-eight years old at the time of his 
demise, As a boy he sang in the choir of 
Canterbury Cathedral, later entering = 
a stage career, in which capacity he first 
came to America. He settled in Syracuse, 
remaining there for several years, but 
finally removed to this city. e was an 
accomplished musician and was connected 
with many of the churches of the city as 
director and choirmaster. He was a mem- 
ber of the Troy Vocal Society, tenor of the 
Excelsior Male Quartet, conductor of the 
Clef Club, business manager, trustee and 
teacher in the Troy Conservatory of Music, 
and, at one time, president of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ .Association. 
He is survived by a widow and one child. 
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WASHINGTON TO GET 
. A NEW ORCHESTRA? 


Auditoriuz: Project Again Starts 
Rermanent Symphony Orches- 
tra Discussion 


. Wasuincton, D. C., March 1.—Along 
with the project for the building of a large 
Auditorium in this city comes the cry for 
a Washington Symphony Orchestra. This 
has been tried several times, with success 
for a limited period, but in the end lack 
of financial resources has caused failure. 
Only last year the reorganization of the 
old symphony orchestra proved fruitless, 
and so the Capital City is without such a 
society. i 

The latest person to rise in behalf of 
such a musical organization is Heinrich 
Hammer, the director of the Washington 
Choral Society. Mr. Hammer has success- 
fully directed orchestras in Sweden, Switz- 
erland and Germany, and has had many 
years of close association with similar or- 
ganizations in Europe. Perhaps this proj- 





ect may succeed. At all events, Mr. Ham- ° 


mer is already making preparations for such 
an orchestra. It is intended to place the 
orchestra on a firm financial basis within 
a few years, and in order to assist in bring- 
ing this about, subscriptions will be received 
in as small amounts as $1. This, it is 
expected, will give the matter a popular 
and individual tone, so that all may feel 
personally interested. Mr. Hammer is very 
enthusiastic over the project, and is now 
perfecting some minor details, and is ready 
to try out the applicants and begin or- 
ganization at once. It is his urgent re- 
quest that subscriptions begin at once, so 
that something tangible may be had upon 
which to work. 

The proposed auditorium, which will 
break ground before long, is suggested as 
the most available place for the work of 
the Washington Orchestra, as the organiza- 
tion will be known. Now that this need 
has again been called to the attention of 
the public, it is hoped that the appeal will 
result in a permanent society. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner made his initial ap- 
pearance here on February 24. While he 
does not pose as a vocalist, his interpreta- 
tions of German folk-songs were heartily 
applauded. At the close of the recital it 
was announced that Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
had made arrangements for a return en- 
gagement of Dr. Willner on March 2, and 
this intelligence was warmly received. 

The Washington Choral Society was 
heard during the past week in Haydn’s 
“Creation,” under the direction of Hein- 
rich Hammer. The accompaniments were 
furnished by a local orchestra, with Arthur 
D. Mayo at the piano. The solo parts were 
sustained by Anna Fugitt, soprano; 
Harry Stevens, tenor, and Walter 
Humphrey, basso, all of whom did admi- 
rable work. The chorus of one hundred 
and fifty displayed excellent volume and 
good attack. 

Under the direction of Oscar F. Com- 
stock, organist, Mendelssohn’s oratorio “St. 
Paul” was presented at Trinity Church on 
Friday last, the solos being rendered by 
Mabel Harnden, soprano; Mary Pond, alto; 
Frederick Sillers, tenor, and Harry W. 
Forker and James P. Schick, bassos. 

An enjoyable program was heard last 
week at the meeting of the Friday Morning 
Music Club. The opening number was the 
Trio No. 2, Rheinberger, played by Mary 
Kelly, piano; Minna Heinrichs, violin, and 
Florence Wieser, ’cello. After this came a 
group of German songs by Mrs. Barnard, 
several piano numbers by Mrs. Dougall- 
Marcon, a series of songs by Miss Scully, 
and several piano numbers by Mrs. Willis- 
ton Hough. 

David Kindleberger, pianist, and Helene 
von Sayn, violinist, gave a joint recital on 
February 26. Mr. Kindleberger is well 
known in the musical circles of the Capital 
City, while Miss von Sayn is a Russian 
who is visiting here. Both young musi- 
cians give promise of an artistic career. 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, assisted by 
George Falkenstein at the piano, was the 
artist at a recent meeting of the Friday 
Morning Music Club. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the 
direction of Carl Pohlig, made its last ap- 
pearance for this season at the National 
Theater this afternoon. The entire pro- 
gram was composed of Wagnerian numbers, 
and consisted of the overtures to “Rienzi” 
and “Tannhauser,” the vorspiels from “Lo- 
hengrin” and the “Meistersinger,” “Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Fire Music” from “Die 
Walkiire,” “Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” 
and the Transfiguration Music, Act 1, from 
“Parsifal.” W. H, 


TWO CHICAGOANS GIVE RECITAL 





Grace Nelson and Marjorie Benton Cooke Present Entertaining 
Program at the Illinois Theater 
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MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Cuicaco, March 1.—William J. Davis, 
manager of the Illinois Theater, who has 
been for the past quarter of a century in- 
terested in music and musicians, last Tues- 


day afternoon presented Grace Nelson, so- 
prano, and Marjorie Benton Cooke, original 
monologist, both worthy of the approval of 
the best censors of vocal and dramatic art 
in Chicago, with the idea of testing the dis- 
position of that element to encourage and 
sustain native talent of a distinctly superior 
character. 

The representative and fashionable au- 
dience that supported this effort approved 
the wisdom of Manager Davis’s choice. 
Both the young women, native Chicagoans, 
represented artistry and originality of high 
order, as was demonstrated in a long and 
varied program that sustained interest to 
the finale. 

Grace Nelson is a young woman of par- 
ticularly attractive appearance and has 
technical vocal requisites developed to a 
high degree. She gave a wide range of mu- 
sical styles with excerpts from well-known 
French and Italian composers, lieder songs 
in French, German, English and Norwe- 
gian. She has a high soprano voice of 
distinctly fine timbre, good range and vol- 
ume that make possible the singing of both 
coloratura and dramatic selections. Her 
Grieg songs in Norwegian were beautifully 














GRACE NELSON 


done, likewise Bemberg’s “Il Neige,” 
Tremisot’s “Novembre” and Chaminade’s 
“Lete,” all in French. Her English songs 
of La Forge, Newcomb and Nevin conclud- 
ed with Edwin Schneider’s “Bird Rapture,” 
brilliantly done. 

Marjorie Benton Cooke not. only has 
marked originality and cleverness as a 
strictly up-to-date writer, but possesses dual 
gifts as a reader for expressing pathetic, 
as well as deeply dramatic characters. She 
recently gave a series of successful read- 
ings before the Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia, the first monologist who has ever ap- 
peared before that fashionable body. Miss 
Cooke, in addition to having a charm of 
presence as a very handsome young woman, 
thoroughly understands the value of char- 
acter delineation and differentiation in her 
original readings, such as: “At the Matinée” 
and her versatile portrayals of the heroines 
of George Ade, George Bernard Shaw and 
Ibsen, as well as of the pathetic stronger 
emotional valuations of the Italian piece, 
“Nicoletta” and “In the Wings,” which were 
done in a fashion that won from a critical 
audience most enthusiastic approval. 

Interesting incidental musical numbers 
were provided by the sterling cellist, Paul 
Schoessling, who played Godard’s “Ber- 
ceuse,” Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” and 
Triebel’s “Concert Romanza” in exception- 
ally pleasing fashion. ae oe 





WODELL’S STUDIO MUSICALE 





Boston Teacher Presents Two Profes- 
sional Pupils in Private Recital 


Boston, March 1.—Elleda M. Perley, so- 
loist with the Montreal Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Mabel M. Bradford, soloist with 
the Boston Ladies’ Quartet Concert Com- 
pany on their recently completed Winter 
tour through the South, were in the city 
this week taking advance répertoire work 
with their teacher, F. W. odell. Mr. 
Wodell took advantage of their presence 
in Boston and invited a large company of 
music-lovers to his rooms in the Pierce 
Building, Thursday evening. 

At the close of the reception by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wodell a splendid program was 
given, including “Se Saran Rose,” Arditi; 
“Give Me Thine Eyes,” M. Worden; “A 
Song of Golden Curls,” W. R. Spence, 
sung by Miss Perley, and the waltz song, “I 
Would Linger,” from “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Gounod; “The Rosy Morn,” Landon Ron- 
ald, and “I Wonder if Ever the Rose,” 
Slater, sung by Miss Bradford. There 
were many expressions of pleasure and 
compliments to the ladies for their beautiful 
singing, and to Mr. Wodell as their teacher. 

St. Clair Wodell, son of Mr. Wodell, 
though but twenty years old, has a ringing 
and rich basso cantante, which was heard to 
splendid advantage in the recitative and air 
from “The Seasons,” Haydn; “With Joy 
the Impatient Husbandman,” and “The 
Bedouin Love Song,” by Schnecker. Mr. 
Wodell sang “Honor and Arms,” from 
Handel’s “Samson,” and the Wodell Quar- 
tet Club of twenty-four mixed voices sang 
two selections. 





The last of Professor Harry Jepson’s 
organ recitals was given on March,.1 in 
New Haven, Conn. The series will be 
continued by four visiting organists. The 
first two will be Homer eres. of Bos- 
ton, and Ralph Kinder, of Philadelphia. 


CHANGES AT THE MANHATTAN 





Four Rows of Seats to Replace Grand 
Tier Boxes—The Price Schedule 


When the “educational grand opera” be- 
gins next August, the Manhattan Opera 
House will present a changed appearance. 
The “grand tier boxes” will no more be a 


‘feature of the house, as they will be torn 


out and replaced by four rows of seats, 
accommodating two hundred people. 

There will be only eighteen proscenium 
boxes in the first and second balconies. 
With this reduction of the number of boxes 
also comes a. new schedule of prices for 
these privileged view places. 

For the four performances of grand 
opera and the two of opera comique $6,000 
will be charged per season; for the four 
performances of grand opera, $4,000; and 
for a single performance, $2,000. 

Operas by Richard Wagner sung in 
French are promised, as is also the reten- 
tion of Tetrazzini, Garden and Labia. 

The reason given for the demolition of 
the boxes is the present extraordinary de- 
mand for seats. 


PEABODY INSTITUTE 
LOSES MR. BROCKWAY 


Pianist and Theoretician Resigns 
from Faculty to Devote Time 
to Composition 
Battimore, March 1.—Howard Brock- 
way, of the Peabody Conservatory faculty, 
instructor of harmony and composition, has 
resigned, in order to devote his entire time 
to composition. Mr. Brockway has been 
connected with the Peabody Conservatory 
for six years, and is well known in mu- 


sical circles. 

Mr. Brockway, who is a native of New 
York, has composed a number of works. 
In 1895 a concert was given by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Mr. Brockway’s 
compositions. His Symphony in D major 
and Sylvan Suite have been: recently per- 
formed in Boston by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His choral works have 
appeared upon the programs of the Musical 
Art Society of New York, the Toronto 
Choir, and his songs are in the repertoire 
of many distinguished recital singers. As 
a pianist hé has met with marked success 
in concerts given in New York, Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore and elsewhere. 

Dr, Ludwig Wiillner gave an interesting 
recital at the Lyric Tuesday evening. Dr. 
Willner was excellently supported by Coen- 
rad V. Bos at the piano. The small at- 
tendance was no doubt due to the fact that 
Dr. Wiillner’s ability and fame were not 
sufficiently known to Baltimoreans. Should 
Dr. Willner come again, there is no doubt 
that he would be greeted by a large audi- 
ence. 

An enjoyable musicale at the home of 
Dr, and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs Tues- 
day afternoon presented the Maud Powell 
Trio, composed of Maud Powell, violin; 
May Mukle, ’cello, and Anne Ford, piano. 
The trio numbers were Mendelssohn’s An- 
dante and Scherzo from the D Minor Trio 
and Schuett’s Zwei Waltzer Marchen. 
There were also solos by Miss Powell and 
Miss Mukle. 

A brilliant recital was given by Alwin 
Schroeder, ’cellist, and Barrington Branch, 
pianist, at the Peabody Conservatory Fri- 
day afternoon. Mr. Schroeder’s numbers 
were enthusiastically received, and two en- 
cores were given. Mr. Branch, who re- 
ceived his Peabody diploma last season, 
presented some interesting compositions, 
and was given a cordial greeting. Clara 
Ascherfeld accompanied. 

Mr: and Mrs. Alan McLane entertained 
the Evening Musical Club at their hofne 
last Monday ae, A song recital was 
given by Heinrich en, of New York. 
The program consisted of English, Ger- 
man and French songs. W.J.R. 








“The Elijah” in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 1.—Excerpts from 
“The Elijah” were sung by the Bach So- 
ciety, the vested choir of the Woodland 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Carl A. Rad- 
de, director; E. Harold Geer, organist, at 
the Sunday evening service on February 
28. The soloists were Mrs. M. L. Coombs, 
contralto; Harry P. Cole, tenor; Gustav 
Berneike, bass, and Florence Beckwith, ac- 
companist. During the service a portion of 
the first sonata and the “Spring Song,” 
both by Mendelssohn, were played. 





Gertrude Tyrone Sings in Oakland 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 26.—Gertrude Bell 
Tyrone, coloratura soprano, a pupil of Isi- 
dore Luckstone, of New York, was the so- 
loist at a luncheon given to the members 
of the Oakland Club recently. The beauti- 
ful and flexible qualities of her voice were 
displayed to great advantage in the waltz 
song from “Romeo and Juliet,” Roger’s 
“Love Has Wings,” and “The Day’s at the 
Spring,” Beach. There was a distinguislted 
list of guests. 
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Charles Norman Granville, New York 
baritone, assisted by his talented pupils, 
will give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, on March 31. 

* * * 

Musicat AMERICA has received from the 
S. A. Karn Music Company, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., publishers, a song entitled “A Lulla- 
by,” words by Esther Nelson Karn, and 
sic by Earl Loney. 

* * * 

Frederick C. Baumann, director of the 
University of Music, 21 Fulton,street, New- 
ark, N. J., has announced a recital of his 
own compositions for the piano early in 
March, a ai 


The Wausau Choral Society, of Wausau, 
Wis., will present the comic opera, “Er- 
minie” in Marshfield, Wis. This organiza- 
tion is a large and capable body of singers 
and is under the direction of E. H. Howard. 

7 oe 8 

Franz Apel, director of the Detroit 
School of Music, gave a historical recital 
in Lansing, Mich., on February 24. The 
program illustrated ancient and modern pi- 
ario music. 

* * * 

Owing to changes in the répertoire at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Herbert 
Witherspoon has been compelled to post- 
pone his annual song recital in Mendels- 


sohn Hall from March 2 to the afternoon 


of Thursday, March 25. 


*x* * * 


Mme. Jomelli, who made a great popu- 
lar success in Boston with the Handel and 
Haydn Society in “The Elijah,” on Febru- 
ary 7, has been re-engaged by this or- 
ganization for “The Redemption,” to be 
presented on Easter Sunday, April 11. 

* * 2 

Albert Spalding, the violinist, has been 
secured as soloist in the series of sym- 
phony concerts for young people that 

- Frank Damrosch. is giving at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Mr. Spalding will play 
at the concert of Saturday afternoon, 
March 13. 

* * * 

Geraldine Farrar, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged as prin- 
cipal soloist for the Springfield Music Fes- 
tival in May. The Boston Festival Or- 
chestra with Emil Mollenhauer as conduc- 
tor will appear during the entire festival. 

* * * 

The Hahn Quartet of Philadelphia made 
its initial appearance in Newark, N. J., at 
a concert given in the assembly hall of’ 
the.South Orange High School. This was 
the second of a series of chamber. music 
concerts to be given at the school. 

“SS 


W. Lynnwood Farnam, of Montreal, 
Canada, has commenced 4a series of six or- 
gan recitals on the Saturdays in Lent at 
Christ Church Cathedral. The first recital 
occurred on February 27, at which Mary 
Tooke, violinist, assisted. 

*x* * * 

Arthur Hartmann, the Bohemian violin- 
ist, assisted by Alfred Calzin, pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium, Dayton, O., on February 22. He 
was greeted by a large audience, which 
applauded his playing enthusiastically. 

*_ * * 

. The piano D gypseo of Frank Gebest, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were heard in a recital at 
his studio recently, when a varied and diffi- 
cult program was Creditably rendered. 
They were assisted by Florence Girouard, 
soprano. 

* * &* 

_ Helen Fitzpatrick, of Meriden, Conn., as- 
sisted by Madeline Magner and Anna Ryan, 
appeared in concert in Milford, presenting 
a program that contained compositions by 
herself as well as by Chaminade, MacDow- 
ell, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Chopin. 

** * 


The Meriden (Conn.) Choral Society is 
rehearsing Verdi’s “Aida,” which ‘it will 
soon present in concert form. The male 
section of the society now numbers eighty 
and every effort is being made to increase 
it to one hundred. 

* * * 


_Louis Burdette Hawley gare an organ fre- 
cital in St. Thomas’s urch, Hartford, 
Conn., on February 22, assisted by Flor- 





ence Crosby-Cooke, contralto. The pro- 
gram was an exceptional one both in con- 
tents and arrangement. 

ee 

The’ Sinsheimer String Quartet of New 

York, assisted by Lilla Samuels, pianist, 
played the Haydn Quartet in E flat major, 
the Schumann A minor quartet and a Men- 
delssohn piano quartet, at a chamber music 
concert given on Sunday, February 28. 

* * * 


Lissant Beardmore, M. Taranti, concert- 
meister, and M. Dubois, ’cellist, of the 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra, were the 
soloists at the last symphony concert. The 
most important works on the program were 
Litolff’s “Robespierre” overture, and Bee-, 
thoven’s Second Symphony. 

i a 

A testimonial concert to Tom Daniel, the 
well-known basso, was given at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, on 
February 24, by Estelle Harris, Cornelia 
Marvin, Anna Louise David, Nellie E. An- 
drews, Martha Spencer Wiggin, John 
Barnes Wells, John H. Duffy and Harriet 
Ware, assisted by a chorus. 

* * * 


Frank Bradley, organist of the Church of 
the Messiah, Detroit, appeared in the fifth 
recital of his monthly series on February 
23. Roy W. Anger, tenor, and Harry 
Reynolds, violinist, assisted. The program 
included Guilmant’s First Sonata,: Elgar’s 
Military “March, Lemare’s Andantino, and 
Thomas’s Gavotte. 

* * * 

Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, pianist; Mrs. 
Granville I. Files, soprano; Edmond Lich- 
tenstein, violinist, and Boris L. Ganapol, 
baritone, all members of the faculty of the 
Ganapo! Music School, appeared in concert 
on March 1, in the hall of the conservatory, 
Detroit, Mich. The list of compositions 
offerel contained several novelties. 

* * * 

A new society has just been organized in 
Washington, D. C., the purpose of which is 
to encourage and stimulate young musical 
students in the various lines of their work. 
It is known as “The Music Study Club.” 
Marion West and Katherine M. Brooks 
were elected president and. secretary at the 
first meeting. 

sus 

Katharine Goodson, the English pianist, 
will play the Liszt Concerto in E-flat ma- 
jor at the third concert of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Thursday evening, March 25. The 
orchestral numbers are the Schumann 
overture, “Genoveva’”; Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 6 (pastorale), and the prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 

* * * 

Olof Bull, violinist and teacher of Ta- 
coma, Wash., presented his pupils in recital 
at the Temple of Music, recently. Besides 
a string orchestra which played Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire,” the Andante from 
Tschaikowsky’s string quartet, op. 11, and 
minuet’s by Mozart and. Beethoven, violin 
solos were played by Mary Swearingen and 
Charles Morris, 

* * * 

The members of the Music Club of Bi- 
loxi, Miss., presented a Liszt, Raff, and 
Joachim program at their musicale on Feb- 
ruary 26. Besides papers on the lives of 
these composers, representative works were 
performed by Mrs. L. F. Janin, Jr; Mrs. 
E. L. Doyle, Mrs. J. E. Moseley, Mrs. A. B. 
Russ and Misses Swan, Champlin and Kim- 
brough. 

* * * 

Adele Katz, pianist, assisted by Herbert 
Katz, violinist, gave a recital at the Virgil 
Gordon Piano School, No. 15 East Thirty- 
first street, New York City, on March 4. 
The program, which contained piano com- 
positions by Beethoven, Scarlatti, Scria- 
bine, Liszt, Rubinstein, Chopin and Poldini, 
and violin numbers by Pierné and Wieniaw- 
ski, was performed in brilliant style. 


J. Warren Andrews, organist of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
has announced five Thursday afternoon or- 
gan recitals for March 4, 11, 18, 25, and 
April 1. He will be assisted by well-known 
artists, such as Estelle Harris, Anna 
Duffy, Cornelia W. Marvin, DeWitt C. 
Garretson, John Barnes Wells, Nicola 





J. Frank Frysinger, of Hanover, Pa., has 
assumed his new duties as organist and 
choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
Church, York, Pa. Mr. Frysinger has in- 
augurated a series of organ recitals imme- 
diately following the Sunday evening serv- 
ices. At the last one the C minor sonata 
of Guilmant, and “Nachtstiick” of Schu- 
mann were played. 
* * * 

The new $10,000 music building at the 
State School for the Blind; Janesville, Wis., 
is nearly completed and will be formerly ac- 
cepted by the board of control within a 
couple of weeks. The building is thorough- 
ly modern and up-to-date. The students of 
this school have made excellent records 
and some of the graduates are favorably 
known throughout the country. 

$4: % 

The program of the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Music Club, of Brownsville, Tenn., on 
February 24, was devoted to the works of 
Franz Liszt. The “Chant Polonaise” was 
played by Mrs. C. R. Sherman, the 
Rhapsody No. 2, as a piano duet, by Mrs. 
James E. Capps, and Mrs. O. M. Gates, and 
other piano and voice numbers were ren- 
dered by Nettie Barcroft, Grace Bumpass 
and Gertie Baumann. 

x * * 


H. H. Freeman, of Washington, D. C., 
has begun a series of organ recitals at St. 
John’s Church. These recitals will con- 
tinue weekly until Easter. During the 
course he will be assisted by William Stans- 
field and Stanley Addicks, of Philadelphia, 
and Donald H. Freeze, of Washington, all 
organists, and Anton Kasper, violinist; 
Margaret O’Toole, harpist, and various 


local singers. 
* * * 


The von Unschuld Club, composed of the 
piano pupils of the von Unschuld Univer- 
sity of Music, at Washington, D. C., pre- 
sented an excellent program on Friday 
last. Blanche Border, Mildred Kolb, Marie 
Lunch, Blanche Steerman and Jennie Dun- 
can played. Mme. Von Unschuld appeared 
in several solo numbers, and in a short 
lecture to the pupils on “The Art of Song 
Accompanying.” 

* * 

Elizabeth M. Benedict, of the faculty of 
the Denison University Conservatory of 
Music, Granville, O., gave an organ recital 
on February 24. Besides compositions by 
Bach, Guilmant, Franck and Tschaikowsky, 
the program contained numbers by Shelly 
and Rogers, American composers, and three 
descriptive pieces, “The Flight Into Egypt,” 
“The Temptation,” and “Ephata,” by Otto 
Malling. 

* * * 

The Oshkosh (Wis.) Meznnerchor is be- 
ing reorganized with the idea of obtaining 
the best body of voices ever assembled for 
the concerts of the society. The. officers 
of the club, which will participate in the 
annual Saengerfest to- be held in Appleton, 
Wis., this year, are John Banderob, presi- 
dent; Wenzel Schwartz, secretary; John C. 
Voss, financial secretary, and Henry Dehde, 
treasurer, 

* * * 

The Bangor (Me.) Symphony Orchestra, 
organized in 1896 and composed of about 
forty players, H. M. Pullen, conductor, held 
a public rehearsal at Symphony Hall, Sun- 
day afternoon, February 21. Besides a 
’cello solo performed by A. W. Sprague, 
the program contained a Mendelssohn over- 
ture, the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Third Symphony, selections from Puccini’s 
“La Tosca,” the prelude to Saint-Saéns’s 
“Deluge,” and several shorter numbers. 

* * * 


A dispatch from Vienna says that Vernon 
Stiles, the talented pupil of S. C. Bennett, 
of Carnegie Hall, New York, has made such 
a continuous success of his singing at Graz, 
where he has appeared in opera for the 
past four months, that it is now definitely 
decided that he will be a permtanent fixture 
at the Vienna opera. Felix Weingartner, 
who is director of the latter institution, ex- 
presses himself as much pleased with Mr. 
Stiles’s voice and artistic work. 

* * * 


Evelyn C. Phillips, soprano, of Engle- 
wood, N. J., assisted by Ernest Sommar- 
gren, violinist, and Mr. een, bass, gave a 
musicale at the home of Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, No. 133 East Forty-seventh street, 
New York, on February 25. Miss Phillips, 
who is. a member of the operatic school 





established by Héinrich Conried at the Met- 
ropolitan and has been singing in that. n- 
stitution, presented several operatic arias 
in a brilliant style. 

* * * 

A concert in aid of the Handicraft 
School of Greenwich House was given on 
February 27 in the ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Mme. Rappold, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Charles Gilibert, of the Manhattan Opera 
Company; Ernest Schelling, pianist; Jose- 
phine Crosby, Dorothea Draper, Marjory 
Curtis, Irene Tone, Dorothy Bigelow, Mrs. 
Thornton Chard, Mrs. Chauncey McKeever 
and Mrs. Russell Hoadley, Jr., participated 
in the program. , 

* * 

The Ensemble Circle of the College of 
Music, Newark, N. J., gave a concert in 
Wissner Hall, on February 19, in honor of 
Felix Mendelssohn and Frederic Chopin. 
The performers were Willard Branden- 
burgh, Grace Fee, Myra Lyle, Gertrude 
Savage, Ethe] Pursel, Alma Holm, Wilmet- 
ta Perrine, Florence Ohl, Helen Crane, pi- 
anists, and Mrs. Clifford Marshall, Alice 
Anthony, sopranos, and Alice Van Nalts, 
contralto. 

* * &* 

Under the auspices of -the New York 
German Conservatory of Music, Carl Hein 
and August Fraemcke, directors, Carl 
Fiqué gave an interesting lecture and piano 
recital at College Hall, East Fifty-eighth 
street, New York, on Thursday evening 
of last week before a large and appreciative 
audience. The program contained compo- 
sitions of Francois Couperin, Jean Philippe 
Rameau, Johann Sebastian Bach, Muzio 
Clementi, Johann Lanislaus Dussek, John 
Field, Ignace Moscheles, Frederick Kalk- 
brenner and Johann Nepomuk Hummel. 

x * * 


The Tonkiinstler Society held its usual 
meeting on Tuesday, March 2, at the Hotel 
Imperial, Brooklyn, N. Y. The program, 
which contained a sonata for violin ‘and 
piano by Haydn, and a duo for. violin and 
viola, with piano accompaniment, by Philip 
Scherwenka, was made notable by the 
presentation of a group of songs composed 
by Eugenio Pirani. Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. 
Tollefsen, Mme. Alma Webster Powell, 
William Grafing King, Prosper Lugrin and 
Edith Milligan King performed the various 
numbers. 

. 3 

The Oratorio Society of New York, Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, director, will produce 
Edgar Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” on 
Saturday evening, March 20, in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. The first presentation in 
this country of Cardinal Newman’s fa- 
mous poem occurred in Chicago in 1903. 
The work was also produced at the Cin- 
cinnati Festival in 1906, under the personal 
direction of the composer. The soloists 
for.the coming New York‘production will 
be Janet Spencer, contralto; Claude Cun- 
ningham, baritone, and Gervase Elwes, the 
English tenor, who will make his Ameri- 
can début at that time. 

* * * 


In Charleston, S. C., where Mme. Mary 
Hissem de Moss appeared on February 13 
with David Bispham, the soprano easily 
shared honors with the popular baritone. 
“Mme. de Moss,” says the Charleston 
News, “may not be compared to any singer 
who has been heard in Charleston in re- 
cent years. Mme. de Moss’s voice is the 
perfection of artlessness. Tall and willowy 
of form, girlish of face, in a gown which 
was wonderfully becoming, she gave in her 
singing no suggestion of the stage. Her 
voice is a coloratura, fresh and birdlike. 
Every number she gave was received with 
enthusiasm.” 

* * * 

The program of the recital given on Feb- 
ruary 18, at Century Club Hall, by the San 
Francisco Music Club, was devoted to 
Polish and Russian instrumental music and 
Italian vocal compositions. For the former 
works by Rubinstein, Moszkowski and 
Arensky were used, and for the latter se- 
lections were made from the works of 
Mascagni, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Giordani, 
Tosti and Bellini. This unique program 
was rendered by Carrie Jacobs, Mrs. Will- 
iam Jenkins, Emilia Gnauck, Mrs. Eugene 
Elkus, Olive Hyde, Elizabeth Warden, 
Mrs. Haywood Thomas, Mrs. George Win- 
chester, Edith Bonnell, Florence Hyde, 
Elsie Meyerfeld and Juanita Zechs. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musircat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Altemus, Ethel—New York, March 17. | 

Austin, Florence—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25; 
New York, March 30. 

Baldwin, Samuel A.—New York, March 16. 

Barérre, George—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 6. 

Benedict, Pearl—Katonah, N. Y., March 12; Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., March 16; Orange, N. J., 
March 22; New York, March 23. 

Bispham, David—San Francisco, March 16. 

Bland, John—New York, March 11. 

Cartwright, Earl—Boston, March 10; Lawrence, 
Mass., March 10; Everett, Mass., March 11; 
Boston, March 17; Melrose, Mass., March 18; 
Brockton, Mass., March 19; Boston, March 25; 
Brockton, Mass., March 26; Boston, March 30; 
Brockton, Mass., April 2. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Americus, Ga., March 7 and 8; 
Palm Beach, Fla., March 9; Miami, Fla., March 
10; Ormond, March 11; St. Augustine, March 
12. 

Croxton, Frank—Toronto, March 11; New York, 
March 23. 

Davis, Jessie—Boston, March 10, 14. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 6. 

Dufault, Paul—Montreal, April 16. 

Eames, Emma—Carnegie Hall, New York, March 6. 

Elman, Mischa—Boston, March 20; Brooklyn, N. 
Y., March 31; San Francisco, April 20. 

Fanning, Cecil—Chicago, March 7; Baltimore, 
March 19; Akron, O., April 13. 

Gaines, Mr. and Mrs.—Tufts College, Mass., March 
12. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Providence, R. I., March 8; 
Hanover, N. H., March 16. 

Goodson, Katharine—Brooklyn, N. Y., March 11. 

Gorham, Margaret—Waltham, Mass., March 13; 
Boston, March 18. 

Granville, Charles Norman—New York, March 31. 


Hall, Glenn—Ft. Wayne, Ind., March 8; Nash- — 


ville, Tenn., March 12; Washington, D. C., 
March 15; New York, March 17; Boston, March 
19; Chicago, March 21; Denver, March 26; 
Cincinnati, March 29; St. Louis, March 30. 

Hartmann, Arthur—Lawrence, Kan., March 12; 
Kansas City, Mo., March 15; Wichita,: Kan., 
March 16; Dallas, Tex., March 18; Sherman, 
Tex.,; March 19; Galveston, March 22; Columbus, 
Miss., March 25; New Orleans, March 27; Mo- 
bile, Ala., March 29. 


Hinkle, Florence—Jackson, Mich., March 11; 
Schenectady, N. Y., March 18; St. Louis, March 
. 2% 


Hudson, Caroline—Amsterdam, N. Y.; March 9; 
Toronto, March 11; Katonah, N. Y., March 12; 
Ypsilanti, Mich., March 16; New York, March 
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23; Orange, N. J., March 31; Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., April 6; Detroit; April 13; Rochester, April 
14; Paterson, N. J., April 20. ‘ 

James, Cecil—Gloversville, N. Y., March 16; Mel- 
rose, Mass., March 18; New York, March 23 
arid 28; Detroit, Mich., April 13; Philadelphia, 
April 2o0.. 

Jomelli, Mme. Jeanne—St. Paul, March 7. 

Jones, Lester Bartlett—Manson, Iowa, March 24. 

Lhévinne, Josef—San Francisco, March 7-13; Sac- 
ramento and Oakland, March 15-20; Tacoma, 
Wash., March 23; Portland, Ore., March 25; 
Seattle, Wash., March 26; Pullman, Wash., 
March 29; Spokane, Wash., March 30. 

Listemann, Virginia—Brookline, Mass., March 9; 
New Center, Mass., March 16; Boston, March 
22, 


: Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Buffalo, April 19 and 20. 


Miller, Christine—Chicago, April 5; Cincinnati, 
April 15. 

Nordica, Lillian—Williamsport, Pa., March 8; New 
York, March 1o and 11; Boston, March 13; 
New Bedford, Mass., March 17. 

Ormsby, Louise—Tour with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for six weeks, beginning April 
15. 

Petschnikoff, Alex.—Ft. Worth, March 8. 

Picco, Giuseppe—Canton, O., April 13. 

Rogers, Francis—Jersey City, March 8; Wash- 
ington, March 11; New York, March 18; Mor- 
ristown, N. J., March 19; Newark, N. J., March 
23. 

Schnitzer, Germaine—New York, March 19; Bos- 
ton, March 27; Syracuse, N. Y., April 13; De- 
troit, April 16, 

Schwan, Bertram—New York, March 23. 

Spalding, Albert—New York, March 13, 22 and 30. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—New York, March 11 
and 25, April 1 and 8. 

Swickard, Josephine—Easton, Pa., March 9. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Chicago, March 11. 

Waldo, Helen—Hackensack, N. J., March 24. 

Wells, John Barnes—Jamaica, L. I., March 7; 
Brooklyn, March 9; New York, March 1o, 12, 
22, 24, 25; East Orange, N. J., March 31. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Katonah, N. Y., March 12; 
New York, March 23. 

Willner, Dr. Ludwig—St. Paul, March 7; Min- 
neapolis, March 9; Duluth, March 11; Detroit, 


March 14; Milwaukee, March -16; Chicago, 
March 21; New York, March 23. 
Young, John—New York, March 7; Toronto, 


March 11; Brooklyn, N. Y., March 14; Ot- 
tawa, Can., March 18; New York, March 23 
and 31. 





| Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio—Providence, R. I., March 9; 
Springfield, Mass., March 18. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, March 6; 
Worcester, March 9; Boston, March 12 and 13; 
Philadelphia, March 15; Washington, D. C., 
March 16; Baltimore, March 17; New York, 
March 18; Brooklyn, N. Y., March 19; New 
York, March 20; Hartford, Conn,, March 22; 
Boston, March 26 and 27; Cambridge, Mass., 
April 1; Boston, April 2, 3, 8, 10, 16 and 17; 
Worcester, Mas., April 20. 

Canton Symphony Orchestra—Canton, O., April 13. 

Cincinnati Mozart Club—Cincinnati, O., April 22. 

Clef Club of Buffalo—Buffalo, March 16. 

Czerwonky String Quartet—Boston, March 24. 

Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, April 
11; Syracuse, N. Y., April 12, 13 and 14; To- 
ronto, April 15; Detroit, April 16 and 17; Cin- 
cinnati, April 18; Knoxville, Tenn., April 19; 
Spartanburg, S. C., April 20; Greenville, S. C., 
April 21. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, March 16; Boston, 
March 18. 

Handel and Haydn Society—Boston, April 8. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Buffalo, March 8; Boston, 
March 23. 

Kneisel Quartet-—New York, March 9; Brooklyn, 
March 11; Boston, March 16; New York, March 
23; Baltimore, April 2. 

Metropolitan Opera Company—(Rappold, Bonci, 
Witherspoon, Miss Ranza) tour, beginning April 
12. - 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Six ‘weeks’ tour, beginning 
April 15. 

Musical Art Society—New ‘York, March 11. 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra—New Haven, 
March 30. 

New York Concert Compapy—New York, March 
23. P 

New York Oratorio Society—New York, April:8. 

Nowland-Hunter Trio—Los Angeles, March 8. 

People’s Symphony Ausxiliary Club—Cooper Union, 
March 9. 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
March 6, 17, 24, 26 and 27, March 31, April 3 
and 6. 

Reynolds Trio, Helen—Boston, March 30. 

Schubert Choir—York, Pa., April 20. 

Symphony Society of New York—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 6; Néw York, March 7 and 11; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 12; New York, March 14 and 16; 
Brooklyn, March 20 and 27; New York, March 
30; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 3, 6 and ro. 

Tollifsen Trio—New York, March 24. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 2s. 

Young People’s Symphony—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, March 13, 19 and 27. 





A sixteen-year-old Cossack violinist 
named Sascha Culbertson has been in- 
spiring extravagant eulogies in the Vienna 
press. 
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“Well, you have a voice—the piano is broken, the looking-glass cracked, and 


three window panes gone!” 


“Oh, I forgot to tell you; I’m called the cannon tenor.”—Journal Amusant. 





DENVER TO SUPPORT ORCHESTRA 





Raffaelo Cavallo Hopes to Put Sym- 
phony Society on Firm Basis 


DenvER, Feb. 27.—The efforts of Raffaelo 
Cavallo, director of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, and his associates to raise the 
amount necessary to place the organization 
on a sound financial basis have not met with 
the success they deserve, but notwithstand- 
ing this temporary obstacle, "Mr. Cavallo 
hopes to stimulate new interest in the en- 
terprise, which means so much to the mu- 
sical life of the city, by giving a series of 
four symphony concerts, in March and 
April, entirely on his own responsibility. 
Through pamphlets which have just been 
issued stating the objects of the organiza- 
tion of a permanent orchestra, an appeal 
is made to everyone interested in the mu- 
sical welfare of Denver for support in this 
worthy cause. . 

In a piano recital at Knight-Campbell 
Recital Hall last Tuesday evening Harry 
Axelrood, a sixteen-year-old pupil of Wil- 
helm Schmidt, displayed decided virtuosity 
and won the spontaneous plaudits of some 
of the city’s most conservative critics. His 
program opened with Beethoven’s C sharp 
minor sonate, op. 27, No. 2, which was fol- 
lowed by a group consisting of the Beetho- 
ven-Rubinstein “Marche a la Turque”; 
Schumann’s Romance in F sharp, Rach- 
maninoft’s Prelude, and Leschetizky’s Ara- 
besque in A flat. For the next group he 
played two Chopin Etudes, op. 10, No. 5, 
and op. 25, No. 12, and the Chopin Fantasie, 
op. 49, and closed the recital with Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 8. Virginia Grey Estill, so- 
prano of Colorado Springs, appeared for 
the first time before a Denver audience on 
this occasion and was given a splendid ova- 
tion for her artistic interpretations. One of 
her groups consisted of three German 
songs, “Wonne der Wehmut,” “Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt” and “Ach, ich sehne 
mich nach Thraenen,” set to music by Mr. 
Schmidt, who supported her at a ® ar The 





PARIS OPERA’S TROUBLES 





Insolvency Almost Imminent—No Pro- 
duction of Opera “Salomé” 


Paris, March 1.—The wolf is growling 
ominously at the door of the Paris Opéra 
and life lines are being thrown out for suc- 
cor. The Metropolitan Opera Company 
will probably be able to appreciate the adage 
that “misery likes company.” 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Opéra held last week, the officials an- 
nounced that they had received promises of 
$100,000 new capital, which would enable 
them to continue. 

A vote was taken on the proposal that 
the opera company’s capital be increased by 
this amount was adopted, thirty-nine to 
fifteen, but the regulations exact that such 
a proposal must be supported by a three- 
quarters vote. Hence this vote is without 
effect. The managers’ position is not im- 
proved. They are left facing bankruptcy 
or resignation. 

One result of the es difficulties is 
that the publishers of “Salomé” wrote post- 
poning negotiations for the production of 
that work until 1910. M. Messager replied, 
breaking off the megotiations completely, 
being tired of Strauss’s exactions, one of 
which is a demand of $100 for each repre- 
sentation in addition to the author’s fees. 





CHICAGOANS IN GRAND RAPIDS 





Madge Marie Miller and Herman Devries 
Give Enjoyable Recital 


Granp Rapis, Micu., March 1.—At 
Press Hall last Wednesday evening Madge 
Marie Miller, contralto, assisted by Herman 
Devries, the operatic baritone, gave an in- 
teresting recital. Miss Miller, who is still 
a student at the Chicago Musical College, 


was heard to good advantage in a group of 
songs by Schumann, Grieg and Schubert 
in the first part of the program. The sec- 
ond part of her program included the Ro- 
mance from “Mignon” and the Habanera 
from “Carmen,” which showed her to be 
the possessor of a rich, warm contralto 
voice and the ability to interpret with intel- 
ligence these arias. She was warmly ap- 
plauded for her work and in response to re- 
calls sang “The Cuckoo” by Lehmann, 
Herman Devries was heard in Couplets 
de Vulcain from “Philemon and Baucis,” 
by Gounod; a group of German songs by 
Schumann and Grieg; “Die bieden Grena- 
diere” of Schumann’s and an English group, 
which included Campbell-Tipton’s “If 
Were King”; Denza’s “A May Morning,” 
and Edwin Schneider’s “Flower Rain.” Mr. 
Devries sang in his customary fin- 
ished -manner and after repeated de- 
mands he played his own accompaniment 
for “Il faut aimer” by Ganz. Mrs. Devries 
was at the piano and furnished the artistic 
and sympathetic accompaniments. The re- 
cital was one of the most enjoyable given 


in Grand Rapids this season. 
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OF THE STEINWAY: 


wa | o tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other ‘pianos one quality is sacrificed 
for the other. 


“TI use the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
way & Sons.” 


WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
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